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HAUTHAWAYS 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 

















Wholesaie Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY ene am 


hese remedies have | 
the Me of FIFTY VEARS 
ENCE and are pro- 
souneed the best Medic nes 
THE PILLS 


use. 
= ify the Blood, correct ali disorders or the LIVEK, S'YOMAUH, KIDNEYS. my BOWELS and are 
valuable in all’ complaints incidental to Females of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable 
remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, 
Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactured 
only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors, throughout the World. Advice 
Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4, or by letter. 
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EOPLE frequently wonder how it is that by wearing HARNESS’ ELECTRO- 

© PATHIC BELT disease may be speedily and effectually exterminated from the 

system. The fact is that the majority of suffering men and women have, from their 

very childhood, been so accustomed to fly to nauseous drugs and quack medicines, in 

the hope of obtaining relief whenever they have felt unwell, that they are now 

naturally inclined to doubt the efficacy of so simple and convenient an appliance as 
this genuine Electric Belt. 


Let such people once take the trouble to inquire into the matter for themse ‘es, 
and either call or write, and have its action fully explained to them, and they will 
no longer be sceptical. 


The Medical Battery Company, Limited, are the sole proprietors and manu- 
facturers of Harness’ Electropathic Appliances, and all in search of health are 
cordially invited to call, if possible, at their Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W., and personally inspect the originals or copies of the 
thousands of unsolicited testimonials they have received. We do not think that 
those who act on this advice will have any doubt afterwards regarding the positive 
healing influence of mild continuous currents of electricity, such as are 
imperceptibly generated by wearing one of 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


These world-famed restorative appliances are light and comfortable to wear, and 
the practical as well as scientific evidence we have of their remarkable curative 
efficacy is absolutely indisputable. The Company’s consulting officers are only too 
anxious at all times to answer any questions on the subject, either personally or by 
correspondence, and we sincerely trust that their efforts to provide suffering 
humanity with perfect appliances as aids to health, and the most approved methods 
of electrical treatment, may be amply rewarded in the future, as in the past, and 
that the thousands of pounds they have spent, and are spending annually, in 
advertising may be the means of preventing the intrusion and fraudulent dealings 
of pirates and vendors of the most useless bogus toy appliances, and bring Harness’ 
genuine Electropathic Belts under the notice of every suffering man and woman 
in the kingdom. 


We may add that those ailments which have been cured already by Mr. Harness’ 
Electropathic treatment can be cured again in the same way, and the more obstinate 
the disease the more anxious the Company’s officers are to prove the marked 
supremacy of electricity over medicine or any other form of treatment. 


Those of our readers who reside at a distance, or who are otherwise unable to 
call and avail themselves of a free personal consultation, should preserve this notice, 
and write without delay for descriptive illustrated pamphlet and book of testimonials. 
The latter contains copies of hundreds of letters received from all parts of the 
country, and from all classes of society, whom they have either relieved or com- 
pletely cured of various nervous, muscular, and organic affections, including the 
following :— 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


Physical Debility, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Brain Fag, Hysteria, Epilepsy, 
Melancholia, Paralysis, St. Vitus’ Dance, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Defective Circulation, Poorness of Blood, Indigestion, Diarrhea, Liver Complaints, 
Flatulence, Constipation, Kidney Disorders, Ladies’ Ailments, Internal Weakness, 
Tropical Diseases, Impaired Vitality, Pains in the Back, Weak and Languid 
Feelings, Chest Complaints, Corpulence, Rupture, &c. 


We wish to impress upon our readers that the Company’s only address is the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (at the corner of 
Rathbone Place), and that during the many years they have been established in 
London they have succeeded in making their palatial premises the largest and only 
complete Electro-therapeutic Institute in the world. 





“DADDIE,” SHE CRIED,“ HERE’S A BOOK.” 









“ Wuere the child got the book | 
don’t remember this minute. She may 
have borrowed it, or it may have been 
left by accident where she found it. 
Anyway, she brought it to me, and I 
read it; otherwise I should not pos- 
sibly be talking to you now. 

[Copy.] 

‘“‘T, Henry Pryer,of Waverley Cottage, 
46, Catherine Street, Southsea, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare as 
follows : 

“‘T am a shipwright by trade. A few 
years ago I had occasion to go to Africa. 
The climate of that country did not 
agree with me, and I consider my visit 
there as the foundation of my trouble. 
For years after I got back I suffered 
from malarial ague. These fits were 
sometimes so bad that if you happened 
to be downstairs you could hear the 
bed shake under me. I was always 
tired and worse in the morning than 
when I went to bed. I had a wretched 
taste in my mouth, and the pain in my 
back and loins was dreadful. I ate 
little or nothing, I had a tight feeling 
across the chest, and great pain in 
the stomach and back. I was troubled 
with wind until once in a while I 
felt as if I might suffocate with the 
rising of it in my mouth and throat. 
I would even lie down on my face, 
trying to ease it, but could not. 
The secretion from my kidneys was 
thick and high coloured, and loaded 
with matter that settled to the bottom, 
and it gave me so much pain that I 
groaned again. When I was at the 
worst the perspiration rolled off me 
until you could ring the water out of 
the sheets and clothing. During this 
time I had a doctor who attended me 
for six weeks. Finally he brought 
another physician to consult with him; 
then they said they could do nothing 
for me; it was a case for the hospital. 
At first I refused to go to the hospital, 
but as I got worse a lady of position 
in Southsea, who had heard how bad 
I was, sent her own physician to ex- 
amine me. He said if I did not go to 
the hospital, and be operated upon, he 
would not answer for my living twenty- 









four hours longer. This being so, I 
went at once to the Landport Hospital, 
and was operated upon in less than 
three hours after I got there. This 
operation gave but little relief, and 
they operated upon me a second time. 
There I stayed six weeks, and when I 
left I was scarcely able to get home, 
and had lost twenty-two pounds in 
weight. Pretty soon the pains came 
on bad as ever, and I often said to my 
wife, ‘ Oh, I wish I was dead.’ When 
the contents of the bladder passed off 
the pain was like a knife cutting me 
open. I must not forget to mention 
that when I was in the hospital my 
case was of great interest to the doctors 
there, and as many as twelve of them 
saw me. But, when I asked the House 
Surgeon what my complaint was, he 
would not tell me. One day, about 
this time, I was lying helpless in bed, 
when my little girl came running to 
the bedside, and said, ‘ Daddie here’s 
a book.’ It was one of Seigel’s Alman- 
ack’s, and I read in it of a case where 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup had 
cured a person who had the same 
symptoms as mine. It was a chance, 
if no more. I sent for the medicine, 
and after the first few doses I felt 
relief. This encouraged me to keep 
on with the Syrup, and in a very short 
time I got back to my work, and passed 
the doctor as fit for work before I 
entered the dockyard. I continued to 
take the Syrup until I got quite strong, 
and told my mates that Seigel’s Syrup 
had saved my life after the doctors 
had given me up. You may publish 
what I have said, and if Seigel’s Syrup 
helps others as it has helped me, I 
shall be very glad and thankful. 

“And I make this solemn declara- 
tion conscientiously believing the same 
to be true, by virtue of the provisions 
of the Statutory Declaration Act, 1835 
(5 and 6 William IV., ec. 62). 

“Signed Henry Pryrer. 


" Dosen’ at hantoat, 
n the County o: ants, 
this29thday of October,! 
1890, before me, a 
“(Signed) J,H. KING, 5 

“4 Commissioner to administer | 
Oaths in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. J 














CHAPPELL & CO.S 


PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and ist AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos : - from 46 Guineas, 
Pianos with Iron Frames — 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos - , wo , 


Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos =, «50 C=, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - ~~ 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianoforts, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 16, POULTRY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. 
per annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the 
principal on the 31st March annually. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, contains full particulars, and 
may be had post free, on application to 

ejetidlibeicatiadennsa _________ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. 
Apply at the Office of the Brrxseck FreEnotp Lanp Society. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 

obtained post free, on application to 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Prime OxX J 
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Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces, 


NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 





BOVRIL COCOA & BOVRIL CHOCOLATE ARE THE 
LATEST HYGIENIC SUCCESSES. TRY THEM. 





“K Woman's Crowning Glory is Her Hair. 


KOKOs* HAIR 


~ 7. 


























’ A Of TRADE MARK 
; ST REGISTERED 


ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and freshness 
of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of all hair 
preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 














THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS OW FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers, &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 


If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for Qs, 6d. or 4s. 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 22: 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of whici is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date ofthis Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this cffer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and ifweare not 
the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 


























































WALTER SMITH AND INNES’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS READY THIS MONTH. 


By the Author of “ TIP-CAT.” 
PEN. New Edition with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“There is unforced fidelity and nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.’ 
--Saturday Review. 

“The plot, though slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine, and rings true.”—Atheneum. 

“The writer's gift of pathos is unrivalled, no review of her writing can convey an adequate 
idea of the tender delicacy and the touching grace with which she draws her pictures. Worth 
of praise as were her previous productions, progress may be observed in the tale under notice, 
finished and exquisite."—Morning Post. ; 

“The Author of ‘ Tip-Cat’ has constructed a oy attractive story; there is both 
humour and pathos in ‘Ben, and each of the right kind. It is a long time since we have 
read a one-volume novel that has pleased us so much, or that we can so heartily commend to 
our readers.” —Guardian. 

“There is true pathos and much genuine character in ‘ Pen.’ ''—Spectator. 


By HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR, New Edition with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“Rich in ideal nobleness of conception and pathetic beauty of treatment. The scene 
in which ‘ Dagmar’ asserts her womanhood, and claims her right to give an answer to 
Maurice's passionate, despairing avowal of what she has become to him, is full of grace, 
power, and pathos, and in the whole course of the beautiful love story not one false note is 
struck. Among the novels which win us by simple beauty and nobility of conception, 
‘Dagmar’ takes a high place.”—Spectator. 

“ Miss Shipton’s single-minded heroine is from first to last charming. Miss Shipton has 
much facility of characterisation, and a considerable sense of Beene. — Ere Post. 

“ A heroine like the very charming young woman who holds that important réle in Helen 
Shipton's ‘ Dagmar,’ would go far to recommend a much weaker novel. ‘Dagmar’ herself is 
a picture of a frank, sound-hearted, pure and clear-minded English girl, who knows her own 
mind, ae is altogether as unlike the ordinary heroine of fiction as can well be imagined. 
—Graphic. 

“Miss Shipton’s heroine is charming, and her lover for a time is as nearly delightful. 
The book is full of apt contrasts. Most of the characters are handled with ability.” 


—Atheneum. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New Edition with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, no uncouth 
and meaningless sentences, no violation of the truths of common life. ‘A Houseful of 
Girls’ is in the manner familiar to Miss Tytler’s readers—a straightforward tale simply told. 
The heroines are four young charming sisters."—Saturday Review. 

“Miss Tytler possesses considerable knowledge of girl nature, and she has found a con- 
ee theme in her present story. The four sisters are charming in their different ways." — 
Atheneum. 

“The story is admirable. We follow the fortunes of the girls with genuine interest, and 
when at last they are all comfortably provided for, after many vicissitudes, the reader joins 
in their triumph and is happy.—Scotsman. 


‘fares Now READY. 


ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH; NOTES AND QUESTIONS. Compiled chiefiy 
from the Works (and in the words) of Dr. Pusry. With preface by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER, Honorary Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


INDEX TO Dr. PUSEY’S MINOR PROPHETS, with Corrigenda. Compiled 


by the Rev. G. R. ADAM. Cloth limp, 3s. May also be had in paper wrapper uniform 
with the Parts, 3s. The Index will not be issued with the bound volume. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


The April ‘Number: Contains: 











Hope. | Cameos from English Historv, Cameo 
Lillian and Lilli, Chaps. VIIL, IX. Bythe | | CCLXXXIV.—Peter and Charles. 
Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” | That Stick, Chaps. XIII. to XV. By C. M. 
Greek Forerunners of Christ. No Il. By YONGE. ; 
the Rey. Peter Linty. The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. By C. R. 
o . os pn OLERIDGE. 
The Mystery of the Rings. By Many E. | g¢)4i¢s in German Literature. No. IV. By 
HULLAH. | — M. Watson. 
Ballads and the Border Country. ' The China Cupboard. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
LONDON: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CEYLON TEA 


Pure and simple, 1s. 6d. per lb. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in fancy packets, 
with fancy names at nearly double the price. 1lb. sample, by post (including wraps), 
ls. 9d.; or 24 lb. net for 4s. 3d.; 441b., 7s. 6d.; 64 Ib. 10s. 9d.; 10 Ib., 16s. 6d. 

Larger Quantities carriage paid. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Per doz.: Children’s Bordered, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/44; Gent.’s, 3/6 per doz. Hemstitched : 
Ladies’, 2/114; Gent's, 3/11 per dozen. Embroidered — erchiefs, in all 
the latest styles, from 1/- to 60/- each. 


RISH DAMASK, Fish Napkins, 2/ tl perdoz. Dinner Napkins 
5/6per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 

24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table 

TABLE AND Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
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a HOUSE LINENS. Sock. Mensguame, Initials, &c., woven and 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
Post Free to any part of the world; also of Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, éc. 


mee ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


By pace APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN anb THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
(Please name this publication.) 


The Patent Book Shelf Fittings, 


As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
Melbourne, &c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent Picture Line & Fasteners 


Afford the most secure and easy methog of hanging pictures. 


RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 


Illustrations and Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (late W. Tonks and Sons), 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 











OSLER’S GHINA AND 
GLASS SERVICES, 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, AND TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W 
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THE LADY ELVIRA. 
By I. M. G. Nicuotson. 


Author of ‘The Mystery Solved,” ‘The Lady of Connington 
Priory,” ete. 





mets > > 





gee LAT a lovely face,” I cried, as I stopped to gaze at a 
/ full length portrait which represented a young girl 
of about seventeen years. Her golden hair fell in wild 
confusion over her shoulders, while her brown eyes 

seemed literally to flash as they met mine; there | 
was a proud look, too, in the tightly-compressed mouth, and deter- 
mination in the firmly-clasped hands. 

She was dressed in pure white, with a gleaming here and there 
of red. 

‘A fierce, unbendable spirit she must have had,” I said, as I 
turned to the housekeeper, who was doing the honours of the 
picture gallery. 

“‘Yes, miss, indeed she had, not that I knew her, for she has 
been dead and gone nigh two hundred years; but such I have 
always been told. Ah! her proud spirit brought ruin to the house ; 
it would have been well had she never been born.” 

‘Do tell me the story,” 
the many comfortable lounges which were scattered about the old | 
gallery. ‘‘Come, sit down, Mrs. Smyth, and tell me all about her.” | 

‘‘ Well, miss, there is not much to tell. She lived, as I have 
always heard, in the reign of King Charles, the second of that 


said I, settling myself down on one of 





name, and was the only daughter and heiress of my Lord and 


Lady Thorneby, who lived not far from here at Thorneby Manor. 
A 








386 The Lady Elvira. 


You know it ; that queer gabled house with the king’s hiding-place 
in it. Well, the years sped on,” Mrs. Smyth continued, ‘and the 
Lady Elvira, as was her name, grew up from girlhood into a 
beautiful woman. About that time the master of this house 
returned home from abroad, where he had followed the fortunes of 
Charles. He met the Lady Elvira, and fell passionately in love 
with her, but she would have nothing to do with him. It was said 
that she loved a young and gay lord who lived nigh; but my Lord 
and Lady Thorneby wished the marriage, and so it took place. 
Ah! it was a sad day which brought the Lady Elvira here as a 
bride. 

*¢ At first she seeme | almost to like her her husband, but as the 
days passed away her assumed liking gave way to a deadly hatred. 
Whenever he came near her she silently and sullenly moved away, 
and for weeks at a time she never opened her lips to speak to him, 
simply ignoring his presence, and when she did deign to address him 
she treated him as the ground beneath her feet; but he, apparently, 
seemed not to notice it. He still hoped to win her love, and that in 
time she would repay him in some measure for the great affection 


he bore her. At last a son and heir was born, and great rejoicings 


were held both at the Castle and Thorneby Manor. When her 
eyes first fell on the face of her child a red flush of happiness 
suffused her face; taking him in her arms, she kissed him with 
passionate tenderness, but from that moment her proud temper 
resumed its sway, and she again became the stony-hearted beauty 
she was when she had first entered the house. More than a year 
passed away, with no change; her husband had long given up all 
hope of her ever being more to him than a cold and lovely 
statue ; his love and affection seemed entirely transferred to his 
child, his ‘ bonnie boy,’ as he used to call him. 

‘« His tenderness to his son appeared to rouse her anger, and a 
wicked, fierce flash came into her eyes whenever she saw them 
together. She grew to hate her boy as much as she did her husband, 
and spent all her days alone in her boudoir. You know the room, 
miss, the one looking over the moat. 

“One year the squire took his wife to London to be presented to 
the king; they were away a long while, and when they returned 
anyone could see that the breach between them had widened 
considerably. Queer stories came floating down, even to this little 
out-of-the-way village, about my ladv’s passion. One fit worse than 
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usual took place on their arrival here, and a stormy scene ensued. 
The story runs that my lady cursed her husband, and, entering her 
room, bade the nurse bring the child to her. But, whatever she 
did, it is certain that neither she nor the child were ever seen again 
alive or dead. 

‘‘Search was made for them all over the place, the moat was 
dragged, the neighbouring towns and county scoured. Many were 
the rumours about her disappearance, but, whatever they were, 
none could be verified. Time passed, but nothing ever came to 
light. Her husband was broken-hearted at the loss of both wife 
and child, and spent the remainder of his days alone, save with a 
servant or two, in the castle. By degrees, as the years rolled by, 
people declared the castle was haunted by the Lady Elvira; that 
footsteps and sounds, as of the rustling of a silken dress, as it swept 
the polished floors, were heard passing the door of her room, or as 
it is now called, ‘My Lady’s Chamber,’ and it has become so feared 
that not a domestic will pass it after night-fall. They say also 
that she appears always before the death of the heir of the house ; 
and, curious to relate, the eldest son ever since her time has never 
succeeded his father.” 

‘« Have you ever seen her?’’ I whispered, as the old housekeeper 
finished her story. 

A grey light crossed the old woman’s face as I asked the question, 
and she replied, ‘‘ Hush, Miss Mildred, you should not ask such 
questions,” 

‘* But you have—I can see you have. So do please tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Well, I hardly know if I am doing right to tell you. You will 
be dreaming you see the Lady Elvira yourself, or something equally 
horrible.” 

“‘Oh, no, indeed I shall not. I am not a tall nervous, as you 
well know, and I don’t think if the Lady Elvira herself deigned to 
visit me I should mind very much,” I added, under my breath. 

‘¢Then I did see her once; both hear and see her; there is no use 


disguising the fact. It was one soft moonlight night in the month 


of July, some dozen years ago. The late squire—Heaven have 
mercy on his soul—was dying, and the doctor had bidden me go 
and fetch something he wanted. I had left the room, and 
was hurrying down the corridor, when the door of ‘My Lady’s 
Chamber’ opened slowly, and some one glided ont. At first 


\ 
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I thought it was one of the servants, so I called to her to 
give her the order, when the figure turned round, and I 
saw the saddest face I had ever beheld. She was dressed 
as she is represented in the picture; there she stood, wringing her 
hands and moaning a wierd sound which seemed to fill the corridor 
with its anguish, and yet, withal, soft and low like a passing wind. 
For a moment I stood horror stricken, and while thus, the figure 
turned and re-entered the room, and a sweet voice seemed to 
whisper, ‘follow me.’ With a great cry I fell, and then I suppose 
I fainted, for I remember no more until I opened my eyes to find 
myself in the ante-room adjoining the squire’s bedroom. 

‘‘T heard afterwards that the doctor, hearing my screams, came 
to my assistance, and found me lying insensible on the floor, As 
soon as I recovered sufficiently to know where I was, I looked at the 
clock, for I remembered the old story that she always appeared 
before the heir of the house was to die. It was just nine o’clock. 
Now we expected Mr. Frank, the squire’s eldest son, to arrive next 
day. We had telegraphed two days before to some place in France, 
where he was staying with friends, telling him of his father’s 
illness. That night and the next day passed slowly. The old man 
was sinking, and called in a feeble voice for his dear son. Late in 
the evening I had gone down into the hall, when suddenly again 
I heard the same wailing run through the house; now rising like 
the wind on a winter’s night, now falling like the faintest breeze 
amongst the trees. I shuddered and trembled with horror, when, 
listening intently, I also heard the sound of a horse’s hoof 
approaching the house, nearer and nearer. I hurriedly opened the 
door to welcome my young master, as I supposed. I started 
forward. O heavens!—it was not he. Hardly had I time to collect 
my thoughts when the rider dismounted, and handed me a telegram. 
For a moment I hesitated, then tearing it open I read the contents. 
What new trouble was this? ‘From Pierre Dutch’— ‘Frank 
Haverton drowned yesterday ; body not recovered until nine in the 
evening.’ 

‘“‘Searcely had I realised what I had read, when a wail louder 
than any I had heard before rang through the house. 

‘** Who is making that noise?’ said the doctor, angrily, coming 
quickly into the hall, not knowing of the arrival of the messenger. 

‘“‘T gave him the telegram, and told him of the strange apparition 


I had seen of the Lady Elvira the evening before, at the very hour 
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and moment when the body of the unfortunate man had been found, 
and I left him to draw his own conclusions. 

«Dear me,’ he said, ‘it is a curious tale; and you really saw 
her yourself? Hum—vwell, I think this sad event had better not be 
mentioned to Mr. Haverton ; he is very ill—will not, I fear, last the 
night, and it is wiser to spare him any additional suffering.’ And 
he returned to the bedroom to commence another anxious watch by 
his patient’s side. 

‘“‘ Karly next morning, the old squire died, and never since then 
have I heard or seen more of the Lady Elvira.” 

‘‘How dreadful, Mrs. Smyth. I must say even I should have 
been frightened,” though I felt a little incredulous at the same 
time ; but I rose, on hearing the gong, to prepare for dinner, taking 
one more glance at the ill-fated lady, whose sad history I had just 
heard. 

I confess I hurried down the long gallery with a little more haste 
than I usually displayed; but when within the precincts of my 
room, with the cheerful fire and friendly lights to comfort me, I felt 
less timid, and my nerves gradually re-asserted themselves. 

That evening, sitting round the fire in the old drawing-room, 
after dinner, we began to discuss ghosts and to tell ghost stories. 
I was about to plunge into a full-length discourse on what I had 
heard that afternoon when a friendly nudge stopped me. 

** Why did you do that?” I asked, a little later in the evening, 
when the party was somewhat dispersed. 

“Don’t you know?” ~was the reply, ‘“‘the subject of Lady 
Elvira is a forbidden topic in this house. I should have thought 
you might have guessed that much. Why, you know, with the 
eldest son alive, and everything——” 

‘And you really mean to say,” I replied, ‘‘ that until the mystery 
of Lady Elvira’s disappearance is made clear the eldest son is to die 
before his father?” 

“Yes, that was the curse, you see; is it not awful?” And the 
speaker moved away to talk a gossip with someone else. 

That night, when I retired to my room, I sat a long time 
pondering over what I had heard that afternoon. It was curious 
that nothing had ever been discovered of the missing mother and 
child, little dreaming that it was left to me to find out the mystery. 

I was still quietly thinking over the details, when a curious sound, 
as of the rustle of a silk dress and pattering of high-heeled shoes, 
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attracted my attention. Seizing my candle, I started up, opened my 
door, and stood facing the Lady Elvira. At first I thought it was 
some trick played on me by some of the visitors in the house, but 
no, the sad face and ethereal figure, just as. the housekeeper had 
described, were too vivid. There she was, with her hands clasped 
loosely, her golden hair floating over her shoulders, her ayes 
mournfully fixed on me, as if to implore my help. 


A soft unearthly light seemed to envelop her. I sprang back in 
horror, and tried to close my eyes to the fatal vision; but there 
was a sort of fascination which compelled me to look again. 
Suddenly the apparition turned, slowly glided along the corridor, 
once or twice beckoned to me, and I, as in a dream, followed her— 
yes, I followed her—spel'bound ! 

Slowly she moved onwards, with a soft supernatural light flickering 
about her. I remember noticing at the time, in the same manner 
one notices and remembers things in a dream, that the light 
emanating from her illuminated, in a subdued way, the various 
objects in the corridor as she passed along. 

She paused before the door of ‘‘ My Lady’s Chamber.” I did not 
feel surprised ; I felt, in a dull sort of way, that I knew she would 
do so. She entered the room—lI followed ; the faint glimmer of the 
candle only rendered the darkness more weird. 

Once more she turned to me; this time a pleading expression 
flitted across her face ; then, advancing near the wall of the room, 
she placed her hand ona piece of woodwork which projected beyond 
the rest of the carved panel, and looked at me again, and—how 
can I describe it ?—she seemed to fade away—vanished. 

For a minute I gazed into empty space, then fled, terrified, back 
to my room. I locked and double locked the door ; then came the 
reaction, and little sleep or rest visited me that night. 

The next morning I rose unrefreshed, my thoughts full of what I 
had passed through. After breakfast I followed the squire into 
the library, and there told him of what I had seen during the night. 
He was greatly surprised, and at first appeared to think I had 
imagined it all, and was inclined to smile at my earnestness ; but 
eventually I persuaded him at least to come with me into the 
ghostly chamber, and to let me try and find the place where Lady 
Elvira had disappeared. 

We opened the door and entered. The morning sun shone 
through the chinks of the shutters on to the floor, sufficiently to see 
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distinctly where the dust of years had accumulated upon everything; 
a few oaken chairs were scattered about, one overturned, left as it 
was when the last occupant quitted the room. The remains of 
what was once a silken cloak lay over a couch; while, in the far 
end of the apartment, a large funereal four-post bed raised its 
faded hangings up to the cobwebbed ceiling. 

For a moment I stood bewildered, but in a very short time, 
recollecting the position of the door, I went forward towards the 
curiously-carved panel, and examined it closely. I saw, rather 
higher than my head, the projecting piece of wood which the Lady 
Elvira had seemed to touch last night. I silently pointed it out to 
the squire, and attempted to press it, but he checked me, saying 
that, before we went further, we had better have others to help us, 
and he sent me to call his sons. I soon returned with them and 
two men servants, who, when told what had occurred, were only too 
willing to render assistance. 

As soon as they were assembled, Mr. Haverton proceeded to 
investigate the panel; he pressed the knob, but nothing moved. 
He tried every means he could think of, and yet the panel remained 
firm as ever. I stepped forward, and begged to be allowed to try ; 
then, pressing my foot against the lower part of the wainscot, and 
resting my hand on the spot where I had seen the Lady Elvira rest 
hers the night before, slowly the panel revolved, showing to our 
wondering gaze a flight of broken steps. A close, musty odour 
greeted us. Evidently the aperture had not been opened for many a 
long year. 

‘“‘ Mildred,” said the squire, ‘‘ you had better not come down here 
with us. Who knows what we may discover? But I promise, 
whatever it may be, you shall know it afterwards.” And with this 
I had to be content. However, Tom, the eldest son, said he would 
stay with me, so that was some consolation. 

One by one, they all disappeared down the old staircase, and 
there was no one left in the room but Tom and myself. Oh, how 
slowly the time passed! I thought they would never come up 
again ; but when Mr. Haverton did re-appear his face was ghastly 
white, and with a horrified look, he criei, ‘“‘Tom, come here,” 
and a whispered conversation was held between them. As soon 
as they had finished speaking, Tom approached me, and said I had 
better come out of the room, and he gently drew me away from the 
ghostly chamber into the fresh air. 
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It was not until some days had passed away that I really knew all 
that had happened down in those dreary vaults. 

It seems that when the party descended the stairs, headed by the 
squire, they came to two narrow passages, one leading to a small 
postern hidden in the ivy, and being an entrance out to the grounds, 
the second, to an oaken door, which, with much difficulty, they 
broke open. It led into a small room, lighted from above by an 
iron-grated window, so high as to be an impossibility to reach 
without a ladder, 

Here a terrible sight met their horror-stricken gaze. Crouched 
in a corner, lying in a shapeless mass, were two skeletons, one that 
of a woman, the other of a child. And these were all that remained 
of the luckless but beautiful Lady Elvira and her boy. 

It is supposed that she had intended fleeing away with the child 
from her husband, and knowing of this secret passage, and taking 
the wrong turning by mistake, some unlucky chance closed the 
strong oaken door on her, leaving them to certain death—and such 
a death—starvation ! 

Who can picture the horror and hopeless misery of the poor 
distracted mother, however faulty she may have been, when she 
realised what her foolish, wicked, passionate temper had brought 
about ? 

Little more need be told. The remains of the ill-fated lady and 
her child were placed besides those of her husband, whom she had 
so cruelly deserted. 

The excitement through which I had passed told on my nerves, 
and for some months I was seriously ill; but many years have 


elapsed since these strange events took place. The dear old squire 
has gone to his rest. The curse is removed. Tom and I are 
married, and we have never seen or heard anything more, but 


sometimes on winter nights we tell our wondering guests the sad 
story of 
THE LADY ELVIRA. 
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HE poverty of a wealthy country is more easily 
| understood than disposed of. We are not quite sure 
whether the fact that the ‘‘ greater the prosperity the 
greater the poverty” can be satisfactorily explained 





by any law, natural or otherwise, physical or meta- 
physical ; but that such is the case has been practically demonstrated 
times enough ever since man took to dividing the world up into 
provinces and cities. For some years past the public have been 
surfeited with harrowing details of how the poor live, or rather, how 
they strive for existence, and mostly perish; of their wretchedness 
and indigence ; of their wastefulness and ignorance, and of their 
exasperating indifference regarding mundane future. 

All this has been repeated ad nauseum, and now General 
Booth has stepped into the arena with a gigantic scheme for the 
reclaiming of the poor by means of money raised from the public. 
That the head of the Salvation Army is sincere in his belief of 
accomplishing his object we feel convinced, but would it not be 
wiser if we went to the root of the matter, protecting “ out-cast 
London” by teaching it to protect itself? Here our workhouses 
are filled with indigent poor, and it would not be a bad idea to take 
a leaf out of some of our foreign neighbours’ books—Germany, for 
instance. In Germany there are no paupers, and if there were 
there are no workhouses for them to go to. But then the Germans 
are a fairly provident race, and the English are not. In Germany 
if a man is out of work the Government officials find work for 
him; if he is lazy and won’t work, then he is shown over the 
frontier ; if he is too old or too ill to work, then a place is found for 
him to live in. All Germans, too, are educated thoroughly, the 
State aid being so good and so well administered that the humblest 
and most insignificant are cared for and given a start in life. 

Prince Bismarck, over anxious for the well-being and comfort 
of the people, when in power had a new bill passed in the 
Reichstag, which is worthy the consideration of all nations, 
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the English in particular. It is a bill that not only guards against 
and prevents poverty, it provides every German against starvation 
and misery in old age. The Prince has been labouring with untiring 
energy at this humane design for a number of years, and on the 
1st of January, 1888, the last step in the first chapter of the great 
Bismarckian scheme was consummated by seamen being placed 
under the same laws of compulsory insurance as landsmen. The 
scheme being, as we have already hinted, to secure to all native and 
naturalised Germans a certain competence in case of sickness, 
inability to work (through accident or infirmity), and old age, by 
universal State compulsory insurance. 


The first occasion on which this bold project of insurance was 
brought before the Reichstag was the 17th of November, 1881. 
And in Emperor William the First’s speech there occurred, inter 
alia, the following pregnant passage: ‘‘ Workmen should be taught 
to look upon the State, not as a mere apparatus for the protection 
and convenience of the richer classes, but as one destined for the 
good of the entire German nation.”” These words are worthy being 
printed in gold, and should form the basis of all arguments for the _ 
advancement of nations. 


It must be understood that the scheme covers the whole ground 
of protection, and the insurance is divided into two distinct parts. 
(A) Insurance against Sickness; and (B) Insurance against 
Accipents. The original intention was to combine both, but, 
owing to various unforseen obstacles that arose, and to insure 
against imposition, the insurance against accidents was postponed, 
and only became law on the 27th of June, 1884, whilst the sickness 
insurance passed the Reichstag in 1881, only taking effect, how- 
ever, gradually, in order to give the already existing funds breathing 
time. Some years consequently elapsed, and the law was really only 
in full force in 1887. As the accident insurance is based mainly 
upon the sick insurance, the latter demands our chief attention. 
No undue pressure is brought to bear upon the workman in regard 
to the mode of insurance, providing he does insure. For this 
purpose and the convenience of the insurers, there exists at present 
in Germany the following Sick funds (Krankenkassen) :— 


(1) Knappschaftskrankenkassen (Miners’ Sick Funds). 
(2) Innungskrankenkassen (Trades’ Unions’ Sick Funds). 
(3) Registered and free Hiilfskassen (Aid Funds). 
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These existed prior to the passing of the new bills, and are still 
allowed to exist. In addition to them have been created :— 

(4) Ortskrankenkassen (Local Sick Funds). 

(5) Betrichskrankenkassen (Industrial Sick Funds). 

(6) Gemeindenkrankenkassen (Commercial Sick Funds). 

Numbers 4 and 5 are under the special patronage of the Govern- 

ment, and enjoy certain privileges over the others, such as an 
immunity from entrance fees, moderate premiums, &c. 
A seventh is the— 


(7) Bankrankenkassen, for large building enterprises 





large 
enough for the workers to get up a fund among them- 
selves. Number 5, by the way, is for large companies, &c. 
The insurance consists of gratuitous medical treatment, with 
accommodation in a hospital, if deemed necessary; also the usual 
medicines and medical appliances, such as spectacles, bandages, 
crutches, &c., and a certain proportion of average salary, according 
toa scale. The Sickness insurance only begins after the third day 
of sickness, and lasts for at least thirteen weeks; but if a man is 
ill for more than thirteen weeks, at the end of that time the 
assistance will cease. On the other hand, AcciDENT insurance lasts, 
according to the Act, for the duration of disablement (i.e., to work 
—erwerbs-unf-iihigkeit). It will be as well to call attention to the 
fact that there is considerable difference between the Sickness and 
ACCIDENT insurances as stated above. 
The AccrpEnT insurance is effected chiefly (especially where the 





insurers belong to Trades Unions, &c.) in the Krankenkassen, 
but, if not, it is effected by the Reichsversicharungsamt (Imperial 
Insurance Office), which is an institution that comes directly under 
the wgis of the Government. Special extra premiums (moderate) 
are paid for this accident insurance, and, when disabled, the insurer 
is kept for the first thirteen weeks out of the Krankenkassen to which 
he belongs, as if it were a simple illness ; after which he is kept by 
the institution with which he is insured. A curious feature is that 
women (who, if working in factories, &c., are under the same 
obligation as men) are not considered sick within the meaning of 
the Act if they are pregnant in the legitimate way—i.e., if they are 
married, and living with their husbands. Whereas they are bound 
to be kept at least three months (sometimes six) after confinement, 
even though such confinement may have happened without more 
than normal trouble. The ostensible object is to prevent them 
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from returning to work again too soon after their confinement, as 
this might damage their health, and perhaps that of the child. 
Note that they have no inducement to go back to work before the 
stipulated time, for by so doing they would lose the insurance 
money, so naturally they prefer to remain at home. 

In no case is the amount of money paid equal to the wages earned 
by the insurer (male or female), so as not to give any encourage- 
ment to those who would sham illness. Generally speaking, they 
are paid about three-fourths of the ordinary wage, plus free medical 
attendance and medicine. 

Every accident occurring in the execution of duty is considered 
an accident for which damages may be had. Thus, if a man gets 
drunk in the evening after working hours, and is injured in a scuffle 
or brawl, he is not entitled to anything, whereas there was a case 
just recently where a man received sunstroke when returning home 
from work, and died, and his family were paid the insurance money. 

Apropos of this, we may observe that the majority of the 
Krankenkassen insure for, besides death and the misfortune of 
accidents, the actual life. Thus, when a man dies his family receive 
a certain amount of money, equal to his wages during a given period 
(which period varies with the different Kassen). 

All are at liberty to insure in more than one Kasse, so that if a 
Kasse does not insure against death the members can insure for that 
contingency with the Reichsversicherungsamt, or some other Kasse 
which does. 

The contributions are paid by the workmen and the employers, 
The insurance premiums against sickness vary from 1 per cent. to 
2 per cent. (in some instances, where high wages are paid, 3 per 
cent., but not more). The employer has to pay in half of the total 
subscribed by his workmen—i.e., one third of the whole; the 
workmen two-thirds. 

The insurance premiums against accidents vary in the same way 
as in sickness, but here the employer has to pay two-thirds of the 
whole, and the workmen only one-third. 

It is expressly stated in the Acts that the damages paid to sick 
and injured men are not to be looked upon as charity—they are as 
strictly earned as the pensions of State officials. 

The mode of insurance is calculated to give the men as little 
trouble as possible. Thus, on entering upon work in any special 
industry and district, the employé becomes, without further 
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ceremony, a member of the Kasse which applies to his case. The 
premiums payable by him are deducted by the employer from his 
wages. There are heavy penalties, by the way, against employers 
who try to dock wages with a view to covering their share of the 
contributions. 


Domestic servants, male and female, and other employés living 
with their employers, may, but are not forced to, belong to 
a Krankenkasse. 


All illnesses must, generally speaking, be compensated, but in 
certain cases, such as sickness produced by habitual drunkenness, 
profligacy, &c. (venereal diseases being particularly specified), the 
Kasse have a right to refuse compensation, or can use discretion 
about allowing half. Everybody—that is, the male and female 
members—have votes in the management of each Kasse in proportion 
to the individual contribution, so that in the Krankenkassen no 
employer has more than one-third of the entire votes. 

If a married workman has to be admitted to a hospital his 
family receive half of what he would if he remained at home, 
Perfect liberty exists to change from one Kasse to another, if notice 
is given. 

The duration of time during which compensation is allowed may 
be extended to one year, thirteen weeks being merely the minimum, 
Emigration brings with it the loss of all claim of the insurer upon 
his Kasse; but there are no difficulties in the way of moving from 
one part of Germany to another. 

The law applies to all workmen employed in mines, inland 
navigation, buildings, factories, &c., &c., not earning more than 
2,000 marks (about £100) yearly. Railway workmen and seamen 
are also admitted to all the benefits. 

The onus of giving notice of accidents lies with the employer, 
A great deal of discretion is left to the various Kassen, who, within 
prescribed limits, frame their own rules and fix their own rates. 

A law, more far reaching than any yet passed, is now in prepara- 
tion for the purpose of assuring pensions to all workmen over the 
age of seventy. In fact, the aim of the new social political reform 
(Sozialpolitische Reform) is to bring every German workman in the 
Empire under a system whereby he is guaranteed, befall what may— 
sickness, accident, old age—against the fickleness and malice of 
outrageous fortune ! 
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The whole scheme and system are apparently perfect, and 
generally their popularity is becoming universal in the Fatherland, 
notwithstanding the inevitable grumbling that always arises with 
the discontents when anything new is broached or instituted. The 
utility of these pensions is too patent to need any further dissertation, 
and we venture to suggest that no better scheme could be enforced 
in England than that which is now taking effect in Germany. 
Insurance and assurance in England at present are in the hands of 
companies that may come to grief at any time, and are only for 
those in robust health. The sickly must go to the wall, for none of 
the companies will have anything to do with them unless they can 
pass the doctor, and gain their certificates. Now this is by no means 
just. A man is a man whether he be weak or strong; and certainly, 
if we take such great care of the latter, the former have a double 
claim on our attention. 

Is it possible to hope that the British Government will take a leaf 
out of the Bismarckian volume, and institute compulsory insurance 
in Great Britain, with State aid and State control? If it can be 
done in a comparatively poor country like Germany, surely it can 
be done with certainty in a wealthy nation like our own. 

It occurs to the present writer that should any difficulty arise as 
to vested interests, and rights of life and other insurance and 
assurance companies, which after all are mainly supported by the 
upper middle and fairly well-to-do classes, that a more elaborate 
and inclusive system of popular pensions could be instituted. It is 
the working man and the mechanic, who are the food producers—the 
men who dig and delve for the benefit of the majority—who risk their 
lives on sea and land, in mines, on railways, in factories, and 
without whose labour the world would come to a stop, and the 
wealthy, and indolent, and non-producing classes would suddenly find 
themselves surrounded by wealth and—starving! And yet these 
people who toil all their weary days for our sakes are neglected, and 
left to starve and die, as are our soldiers who have saved the country 
from ruin, and perhaps extinction—all these humble, yet earnest 
labourers, when the strength of their lives is spent, or by accident 
they can work no more, are left to beggary and misery ; to end their 
days as paupers and outcasts from the very land they have helped 
to build up and supply with necessaries, comforts, and luxuries. 

Now, here is a practical proposal that I venture to think is worth 
the deep and serious consideration of the State, as it is the duty of 
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the State to look after and protect the interests of those who make 
the nation wealthy. For without labour there can be no capital, and 
therefore poverty should be unknown. Here is the suggestion : Let 
every working man, skilled or unskilled, who is employed in 
any works, factories, mines, railways, agricultural farms, and 
commercial businesses, large or small, be compelled to pay so 
much each week, according to the rate of wage received, to the 
firm to which he belongs, which shall in its turn pay over the said 
money to a Government official attached to a Government 
department, or extension of existing department, whose object 
shall be to invest the said money, and be responsible for the said 
money; and when a man falls ill, or is incapacitated through accident 
or old age, then shall he be paid so much per week until he is able 
to resume work, or until he dies. For the settled pensions to which 
all contributors to the fund shall be entitled, a retiring age must be 
fixed, based upon the wear and tear and risk to life and limb of the 
individual employment. And to avoid all disputes and troubles as 
to the rates to be paid by the workers and by the State, class 
certificates or medals could be issued denoting what the owner of 
same is entitled to. When a man meets with an accident in the 
fulfilment of his duty, then the employer should be compelled to 
contribute to the man’s support so long as he lives, and not, as is 
now the case, be relieved for a few weeks, when the chances are his 
source of income by the loss of a limb are considerably reduced, if 
not ruined. But, to avoid this altogether, the better plan would be 
to compel the employers, as in the German system, to contribute a 
fixed amount every week, as should also the employés be compelled. 
To prevent dissatisfaction among the workmen when they are engaged 
their wages would be stated as so much to receive weekly, and so 
much to be invested for their interests against illness, accident, and 
old age. And a few pence weekly would suffice in most instances. 
The State must also contribute by looking after the welfare of 
the investors in the Popular Pension Funds; by seeing that the 
money is invested properly, that it is received and paid properly ; 
and, in fact, the whole affair be fairly, legitimately, and beneficially 
adminis tered to the advantage of all concerned. The age at which 
compulsory payment of rates to the fund should commence might be 
fixed at sixteen, as so many youths commence to work at this period. 
I fancy I have explained my ideas sufficiently lucid to make 


them comprehended by the dullest intellect. If not, I am ready 
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and willing to return to the charge, and draw up the scheme to its 
most minute detail. And now that the suggestion has been made 
I trust some Member of Parliament, blessed with the necessary pluck 
and determination, will take the matter up, and bring it personally 
before the House. Half measures will not do; we are compelled to 
pay our rates and taxes, let the working man and the employers of 
labour, whether large or small, be compelled to pay these weekly 
rates for their own benefit and that of the country. There is 
prosperity for the country and the individual in the scheme, and 
there is the glorious prospect of the total extinction of all paupers, 
pauperism, and smug-faced arrogant charity. 








YOUTH AND AGE. 








O! how I laughed when life was young, 
And jocund hearts were there, 

When loving forms around me clung, 
And joy seemed everywhere. 


O! how I laughed with the new-born Spring, 
With its garlands fresh and fair, 

Which seemed to drop from the golden wing 
Of some fairy who brought them there. 


O! how I laughed when Summer gay, 
On floating zephyrs told 

Of reapers, teams, and roundelay, 
And seas of waving gold. 


O! how I laughed when morning came, 
With frolic, fun, and glee, 

For I seemed to fly on the wings of fame, 
And join in its minstrelsy. 
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O! how I laughed in welcoming 
The distant evening chime ; 
For I longed to hear old Gabriel sing 
His songs of the olden time. 


O! how I laughed at time and scope, 
And limits sternly given ; 

When every whisper raised a hope, 
And every hope a Heaven ! 


a % ate * 


O! how I weep as years roll on, 
And fickle hearts grow bare— 

When friends and kindred all are gone, 
And grief seems everywhere. 


O! how I weep when Springtime comes, 
With its garlands, howso’ fair, 

For they seem but visions from the tombs 
Of the loved ones sleeping there. 


O! how I weep when Summer’s glee 
Regilds the wasted scene, 

For it seems but painted mockery 
Of that which once has been. 


O! how I weep at morning’s glow, 
As ghastly echoes fall 

Around me when I wander through 
The once enchanted hall. 


O! how I weep when evening lone 
Foreshadows all my woe ; 

For Gabriel is dead and gone, 
And many a dear one, too. 


O! how I weep o’er treasures past, 
When moments, wisely given, 
Are centered in one hope at last— 

To find them all in Heaven ! 


Vanguard. 
B 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OLD JACK! 
‘* Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness.” 
ACK,” said Mrs. Dennis, ‘‘ why did that man come and 
#6 call upon me?” 
“Oh! the brute calls everywhere,” Rosstrevor 
answered. ‘‘ He wants to keep up the appearance of 





a man of fashion; and, as everybody he gets to know 
shunts him sooner or later, he keeps up the supply in this way. 
That is, he shoves himself in everywhere, with or without invitation, 
with or without welcome. Did he come here on the score of being 
an intimate friend of mine?” 

“Oh! no. He said he was a great friend of Cosmo’s—quite 
great chums with him, to use his own words. I never heard Cosmo 
even speak of him,” she added. 

‘‘Oh! I daresay the major knew him to nod to in the club,” said 
Rosstrevor, carelessly. ‘But he was not a friend of his I’m quite 
sure. But it’s just like his impudence coming to call on you like 
that. If I were you, Ethel, I should tell Judge not to let him 
in again ; you'll never have him off the doorstep, if you don’t.” 

‘“T certainly will tell Judge,” Ethel cried, indignantly. 

If they had only known, those two, that the Pottinger at that 
very moment was standing just along the street talking to a chance 
acquaintance ! 

“Ah! I’ve been sitting an hour with poor Dennis’s little 
widow—er—er—” he was saying. ‘Oh! sweet little woman, 
and very pretty, too. Terribly cut up. Oh, terribly—er—er. 
Ta-ta, old chap.” 

However, perhaps it was as well for Lord Rosstrevor’s peace of 
mind that he did not hear the bit of information. As it was, 
having dismissed the Pottinger from his mind, he had time to look 
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at Ethel, who, poor girl, was all in a nervous tremor with the 
delight of seeing him again. 

And somehow it seemed to her that the old familiar Jack had 
come back again, not Lord Rosstrevor at all, but the old Jack 
Trevor, whom she had loved all her life. He stood before her there 
holding her hands in his, and looking straight down into the clear 
depths of her lovely eyes—and they were lovely eyes, in spite of 
the tears they had shed, and of the nerves which had gone in the 
strain of her girlhood’s training, and the hopeless disappointments 
of her married life. 

‘*Well?”’ he asked, with a tender half smile at her; ‘‘ well?” 

‘* Well, Jack; do you want to go to call on Madame Wolenski?” 

“No,” he answered, promptly ; ‘‘let us sit down and talk. Why, 
[ have not seen you for a fortnight—more than a fortnight.” 

‘« Why did you stay so long?”’ she asked. 

‘““Why? Well, for one thing there was a great deal to do; for 
another, I—I thought it best.” 

“Yes?” she said. She spoke in a tone of inquiry, not noticing 
that some of the shadows had fallen over his eyes again. 

‘* Well, I didn’t want to set people talking. You see, Ethel, the 
eyes of the whole world are upon you just now, and the less there is 
to talk about, the better by far for you in every way. You haven't 
been so very lonely, have you?” he asked, his heart suddenly filled 
to overflowing with compunction for not having come back sooner. 
She looked so slight and frail, such a mere child in her crape-laden 
garments, and with that scrap of white filmy stuff upon her golden 
head, that he felt he had been cruel to stay away so long. 

“Yes, I have been very lonely,” she said, then corrected herself, 
‘‘or I should have been if it had not been for dear Heléne up-stairs.” 

‘‘Heléne,” he echoed, not understanding. 

‘‘Yes, Madame Wolenski,” she said. ‘I can’t tell you how 
good and tender and considerate she has been to me in every 
way, Jack—in every way. I don’t know what I should have done 
without her.” 

‘‘ My poor little girl,” he murmured. 

“You don’t know what it is, Jack, to wake up in the morn- 
ing and find—oh! I feel sometimes as if I should never, never 
get over it. Do you know I envy Judge his calm quiet nerves. 
Nothing seems to affect him, and yet he is not stupid; I 
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have never known any servant so little stupid as Judge is. 
But he has such nerves, and I envy him.” 

“And I see they have returned an open verdict,” he said. 
They seemed as if they could not keep away from the subject of 
the murder. 

** Yes,”’ she answered. 

He took hold of her hand. ‘Ethel, I want to ask you some- 
thing,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Has it never occurred to you that somebody must have 
murdered your husband?” 

“Why, yes, Jack, cf course somebody must have done ‘it,” she 
answered, wonderingly. 

“But how did that person manage to doit? My child, I don't 
think you were right to withhold that information about Valérie.” 

« But it is too late now a 

“‘ Well, practically too late—at least, it would make a lot of talk, 
and bring discredit on everyone of us who knew, on you most of 
all. But Valérie did it.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

‘‘But why ? You know that she had the most deadly hatred for 
poor Dennis, and that, surely, was reason enough.” 

“Yes, I know; but I don’t see how it was possible for her to get 
at him. You see, Jack, this house is never left day or night to 
chance. You can’t, try as you will, come in or go out without 
notice ; and at that hour it is especially difficult. That night the 
evening clerk—there are two, you know, who take the whole of the 
waking day between them—never left the bureau; he swore to it. 
He distinctly remembered everybody w'10 came in or went out, and 
named them, as you may recollect. A lady on the sixth floor had 
had a small dinner-party, all of well-known people, and two 
of them—both men unknown toCosmo, and both men of position— 
left together after Cosmo came in. But they did not have to pass 
our door at all, though they must have passed within a yard or two 
of it—that is to say, they came along the wide corridor opposite to 
this, and went down the stairs that Cosmo had just come up. 
Well, nobody else went out, and only one man came in after two 
o'clock. So, as I know Valérie was not and could not be in the 
building—for every separate householder has been questioned—I 
don’t see how I can set the police on her track simply because 
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there is so much evidence against her. I feel it would not be just 
to her.” 
“ But, Ethel, that was not your first reason ?” 






























‘‘No; that is true. My first instinct—and it was only an instinct, 
Jack—I couldn’t explain it to you, but I felt that poor Cosmo’s 
memory had been degraded enough, and I was ashamed to have all 
the world know how far apart we had been. They did know 
afterwards,” she added; ‘ and I learnt, too, what was all new to 
me. If I had known what would come to light about that other 
woman I would not perhaps have kept quiet about Valérie; but 
afterwards, when I was able to think it all out, I was glad that I 
had never mentioned her name, because I could not see how she 
could possibly have had the chance of doing it.” 

** And yet it was done by someone actually in the building,” he 
persisted. 

‘That is where the mystery is,”’ returned Ethel, simply. 

‘“« But—now look here. Do you know if all the servants in the 
house have been looked up?” 

‘Yes, they have.” 

All the lady’s maids?” 

at |e 

‘** And the waiters and valets ?”’ 

“‘ Yes—every one of them.” 

“ Then, Ethel, there’s one more question I want to ask you. Do 
you know who Madame Wolenski is?” 

‘‘ Why, Jack, of course Ido. She is a Pole—at least, she is the 
widow of a Pole, and has lived in Vienna for nearly twenty years. 
She fancied that she would like to live in England for a time, so 
came here with letters of introduction from a great friend of Mrs. 
Maravin’s to her. Why, Jack, she was dining at the Embassy one 
evening since poor Cosmo’s death ; she knows them all intimately.” 

““Oh! you are quite sure?” 
in madame’s rooms, 
and the other day I took her to call there—I did not go in, but 


“Why, yes. I have seen Countess X 





I waited outside in the carriage, and saw her go in and come out. 
Oh! indeed you mustn’t have any idea that she is not just what 
she seems to be.” 





“‘ No—no; I don’t wish to have; only you must know, Ethel, 
that it is of vital importance to me that it should be found out who 





committed that murder. And although I don’t want to say or 
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think anything of any friend of yours, or of anybody else, that I 
ought not to think, still some suspicion falls upon every single 
person who was known to be in this house that night. Don’t you 
see that ?”’ 

** No—o—I—I don’t think I do,” she said, unwillingly, or it 
seemed so to him at that moment. 

‘“‘ Ethel,” he said, desperately, ‘‘my dear, don’t you see—can’t 
you—won’t you understand that it is all the world to me to have 
this question finally set at rest ?”’ 

*« Yes—to all of us.” 

“In a certain way to all of us,” he said. He was trying so hard 
to tell her what he felt without actually putting his ideas into 
words, and Ethel, simple, not accustomed to think much for herself, 
cramped in judgement because she had never been given the chance 
of deciding any momentous question on her own responsibility, did 
not in the least understand him. ‘‘ But, Ethel, much more to me 
than to anyone else.” 

“T don’t see why,” she returned. 

He could have groaned aloud when he saw how completely she 
had failed to grasp the situation. Ethel gathered from his manner 
something of what was passing through his mind. 

“ Jack,” she said, humbly, ‘‘ 1 know just what you are thinking. 
I know that I’m intensely stupid and dull, and I can’ see just what 
youmean. But, indeed, Jack, you must not blame me. Remember, 
I am like a person coming into the glaring light after being all my 
life in total darkness, and I can’t see anything. I thought I knew 
Cosmo pretty well, but I didn’t really; I only thought I knew him. 
I've never had to decide anything for myself since the old days when 
you were at the Palace. I have had no voice even in the events of 
my own life beyond what frocks I would have, and that only since 
I was married. I didn’t even choose my own wedding-gown. I 
went and listened, it is true; but mother talked, and the dressmaker 
talked, and they settled it between them. I had nothing to say 
about it, and I wasn’t asked whether I wanted to say anything. I 
don’t want to be like a doll or a toy—I hate it; but, until I have 
had time to get used to my liberty, I’m afraid I am good for little 
else.” 


‘Well, we won’t talk about it any more just yet,” he said; 
“only you would like the truth to be found out, wouldn’t you?” 
“Why, Jack, of course I should,” she replied, wonderingly. 
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“That was chiefly what I wanted to know,” he said, with a 
sigh of relief. 

In one sense he was greatly comforted. The last suspicion 
that it might be possible that, goaded to madness, hers had 
been the hand to strike the fatal blow, had died from his 
mind. He had looked hard down into the depths of her eyes 
that day, until he had seemed to see into the clear windows 
of her mind. He had only seen innocence there. He had seen 
that she was bewildered, puzzled, often at sea altogether, but, 
as she had said a few moments before, it was only the bewilder- 
ment of one half-blinded by an unaccustomed glare of light. 
He had found no guilt there, and he abased himself in spirit 
for having let the vile thought enter into his mind, and still 
more for having let it find place there even for the little space 
of a few weeks. 

But all the same, Ethel Dennis, in spite of her faulty train- 
ing, had naturally a very quick instinct, and she showed it 
that day by asking a question of him. ‘‘ Jack,” she said, suddenly, 
‘‘what made you ask me all those questions about madame?” 

“Qh! nothing in particular.” 

‘‘ Really nothing?” incredulously. ‘It seemed to me that you 
had some special motive in your mind.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you just what I had in my mind,” he answered. 
‘‘ You see, Ethel, just now I suspect everybody more or less; and, 
whilst I’ve been down in Norfolk, I have thought and thought about 
it till I’ve got the whole affair mostly always in my mind. And I 
got it into my head that your madame and Valérie might be one and 
the same person. Now that’s the exact truth.” 

She stared at him in astonishment. ‘ Why, Jack,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Valérie was five or six inches taller than madame. And 
she was black—quite gipsy black. Madame is ever so fair, except 
for her eyes, and they are not really very dark eyes. And her hair 
is white—snow white.” 

“ Tt might be put on.” 


“Yes, it might ; only I have combed it out for her and made it 
all into little curls more than once.” 

‘But the black hair might have been a wig?” 

“ Yes, but they are not a bit alike; and their voices are quite 
different—quite—quite different, I am sure of it.” 
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‘‘Then that is enough,” he said. ‘‘ And since she has been so 
kind and nice to you, dear, I am uncommonly glad of it.” 


And, by and bye, he went away, greatly relieved in one sense, 
much exercised in his mind in another ; for he had wanted to convey 
to her a conviction which had come home to him more strongly than 
anything had ever come before—that, until he knew for certain who 
had killed Major Dennis, he would never be able to alter the present 
merely friendly relations between them, or to hint that they should 
be replaced by ties of nearer affection. 

Yet he found it so difficult to say to her, ‘‘ Don’t you understand 
that you have inherited seven thousand a year under your husband’s 
will, and that, while his death remains in mystery, the whole world 
might reasonably feel a doubt whether those who benefitted most by 
his death might not have had a hand in bringing it about. The 
world might and probably would say that I have been on the closest 
terms of intimacy with you, your husband is foully murdered, and 
I marry you and benefit to the extent of seven thousands a year. 
Therefore I must have this mystery cleared up before I ask you to 
marry me. I am not a coward, but I am not willing to let even the 
shadow of such a suspicion fall upon me; and my anxiety is as 
much for the sake of your good name as for my own—perhaps more 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A PLAIN QUESTION. 


“A sudden bold and unexpected question will many times surprise a man and 
lay him open.” 

Ir must be owned that although the old Jack had in a great 
measure come back again, there was still a great gulf fixed between 
Lord Rosstrevor and Ethel. 

All the sweet friendliness of the old relations between them were 
gone, for a time, at least. The weeks crept by and wore into 
months ; Ethel’s time as a tenant of Mrs. Ackroyd’s came to an 
end, and she moved her belongings to another flat on the same floor 
as Madame Wolenski’s was on. These rooms were larger and 
brighter in every way, and Ethel would have been perfectly happy 
in them if only that barrier of restraint which existed hetween Jack 
and her had been removed. 
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But they seemed to see far less of each other than they had been 


used to do in poor Cosmo’s time. He never came to dinner now, 
never suggested going anywhere with her, and, although he came in 
to see her nearly every day, it was always about the same time in the 
afternoon, and he never stayed a very long time. In fact, he was, 
as he believed, leading such a very circumspect life that not even 
Mrs. Grundy could venture to couple his name with that of the 
young widow whose husband had been so mysteriously murdered. 


So the pleasant spring days wore on. London became gay and 
bright, the trees in the parks and squares put on their tenderest 
shades of green, the smart boxes in fr »nt of the smart houses began 
to be filled with all colours of the rainbow—with great moon- 
daisies, red geraniums, rich-hued begonias and gay calceolarias— 
and people came and went to all manner of entertainments, clad in 
the gayest of garments; indeed, it was a brilliant season, and 
Ethel began to feel like some humble mole, stranded in the midst of 
a great garden party. 

She might have gone out a good deal herself at this time, for 
Madame Wolenski was in a very smart set, thanks to her good 
introductions, and would willingly have taken her everywhere. 
Apart from this, a lovely young widow of twenty-three, with an 
income absolutely her own of seven thousand a year, does not 
generally want for friendship and attention in the gay city where 
feelings are really not very deep—where you may see the frisky 
widow of fifty years, and of six weeks’ widowhood, going modestly 
to the opera under the thin disguise of her duty to society, and an 
unwillingness to intrude her private griefs upon the world at large. 


But Ethel who, now that she was complete mistress of herself 
in every way, had begun to develop a very fair will of her own, had 
made up her mind to one thing, which was that she would not go 
out into society during that season. She had promised to go 
abroad—to Homburg or Swalbach—in August with Madame 
Wolenski, and Rosstrevor had half promised to follow them. 
Indeed, if the truth be told, he was already busily engaged in getting 
up such symptoms as would sternly necessitate a sojourn at a 
German Bad during the late part of the summer. 


But meantime Ethel was still the other man’s wife; and the 
other man, poor misguided man that he had been, stood between 
them faz .nore than he had ever had any wish to do. 
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‘“‘ He is so different,” Ethel complained bitterly to madame one 
day, when that lady had been taxing her with her altered looks and 
low spirits. ‘“‘He has never been the same since he became Lord 
Rosstrevor. I don’t believe the difference is anything to do with 
poor Cosmo’s death all. He used to be fond of me, Hélene; yes, 
indeed, he did—he—he told me so.”’ 

‘«« A great many men tell married women that,” remarked madame, 
drily. ‘It is a very safe way of amusing themselves.” 

** But Jack never wanted to amuse himself in that way,” Ethel 
cried, indignantly. ‘‘ But listen. If you will keep it as a very great 
secret, Heléne, I will tell you all, and then you can advise me, for 
I have nobody—nobody to help me in any way but you.” 

«Tt shall be a perfect secret,” said madame, solemnly. 

“* Well, I will tell you all. You know when Major Dennis ex- 
changed to the 15th I was then a very unhappy woman. He did 
not ill-use me—at least, not actually, although I have had my arms 
and wrists all bruised and black from his roughness.” 

** My little one—never !”” madame cried, indignantly. 

«Yes, it is true,’’ Ethel replied. ‘And one day, when Jack and 
I were out together, he noticed it—and—and he asked me to leave 
Cosmo, and—-you know the rest.”’ 

** And you would not.” 

“No. I was fond of Jack, you know, and he wouldn’t have 
suggested it if he had not thought that Cosmo had ill-used me. . 
But really Cosmo scarcely knew what he was about—he—he zi 
‘*‘ Had been drinking, I suppose ?”’ ended madame. ‘ Well, and 





Mr. Jack asked you to end it all by going away with him. And, of 
course, that was what any man who cared for you would do. And 
when you said ‘ No?’” 

** Well, I think Jack was rather glad,’’ Ethel answered, simply. 
‘“‘T’m sure of it; only, Heléne, although he told me more than once 
that he loved me with all his heart, he has never told me since— 
since he might have done. I think about it all, and I think about 
it till I scarcely know what to believe. Sometimes I feel sure that 
he does care, and then again I feel as if I have been mistaken, and 
that he only pities me. Sometimes I fancy I have too much money, 
and if he were Jack Trevor still I would speak out boldly about it. 
But Jack is rich now, very rich, and my seven thousand a year are 
a mere nothing compared to his income. And then again I fancy 
that now there is a title to consider, and he the last of the name, 
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that he may not want to—to—marry a widow, who might have no 
heir. Oh! I think and I think till I am nearly out of my senses. 
And at the end of it all I don’t know what to think.” 

Madame Wolenski took the girl’s small soft hand. 

“Tt is very hard on you, my little one,” she said, “but I would 
have patience yet. J don’t think about the matter. I know Lord 
Rosstrevor loves you with all his heart.’’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘‘T have seen him watch you about the room. I have seen him 
turn so eagerly to the door when we have met here, and you have 
not yet come to us. I have seen a thousand signs good enough to 





tell me exactly what he feels for you; and I say to you, little one, 
only have a little patience and all will be well by and by.” 

So, Ethel, with what patience she could muster, set herself to the 
task of waiting. It was but weary work, and before many days 
had gone by Madame Wolenski, who had kept her eyes open, made 
up her mind that she would take the matter into her own hands, 
and put uncertainty to an end once for all. 

Now Madame Wolenski, like all persons who have travelled 
much and lived in many countries, was a woman who did not 
hesitate long after she had once made up her mind; therefore she 
did not hesitate very long at this juncture. Having decided to act, 
she very soon found a way of having a little private talk to Lord 
Rosstrevor—in fact, the very next time she met him at Mrs. 
Dennis's she found an opportunity of saying to him, ‘‘ I particularly 
want to have half an hour’s quiet talk with you, Lord Rosstrevor.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, madame,” he replied. When shall I——?” 

“T will go now. Will you come in to my room when you take 
leave of the little one?” 

“Certainly. I am at your service,” he said, courteously. 

“‘ Nay, it is not for my service exactly,” she said, smiling at him. 

He smiled too, and then Ethel, who had been to fetch the 
majestic Crummles, came back again, and very soon madame betook 
herself away. 

‘Yes, I must go, dear child,” she said, when Ethel began a feeble 
protest against her going so soon. ‘‘I am dining out and have 





something to do before then.” 

She kissed her and patted her cheek, gave her hand to Lord 
Rosstrevor, and also a meaning look as he held open the door. 
And presently—that is, after half an hour or so—Jack also took his 
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leave, and instead of turning down the stairs—Ethel never went to 
the lift or the top of the stairs with him, as she used to do—he 
went on, and rang at Madame Wolenski’s bell. 

He was shown into her boudoir, a pleasant little room, with 
plenty of flowers and plants about it and with a tiny conservatory 
at one end. 

“‘Come in here,”’ she said, holding out her hand to him. ‘ We 
shall be less likely to be disturbed than in the other rooms. I find 
my friends have a way of coming unexpectedly, and wishing to 
write a note to me.” 

Lord Rosstrevor followed her into the room, and she closed the 
door behind them. ‘‘ We shall be quite undisturbed here,” she said. 
«« And now I daresay you are wondering why I asked you to come 
up here ?” 

‘« A little,” he answered, smiling. 

“Ah! yes. Well, I am going to ask you a very plain question— 
perhaps what you will think a very impertinent question ; but I am 
almost an old woman, Lord Rosstrevor, and I hope you will forgive 
me if I seem either impertinent or intrusive. But, as you must 
know, I take a very great and deep interest in our dear little friend, 
Mrs. Dennis, and I want you to tell me in the strictest confidence 
whether you have any strong feeling for her?” 

‘Certainly I have,” he replied. 

‘‘Then let me tell you,” said madame, looking straight at him, 
“that you are making her very unhappy, very unhappy indeed.” 

‘«T hope not——’” he began, when the lady interrupted him. 

‘** Lord Rosstrevor,”’ she said, laying her hand on his arm, ‘ I beg 
you to answer me plainly. What is it that has come between you ?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A STRAIGHTFORWARD ANSWER. 
“Truth needs not many words.”’ 

WueEnN Madame Wolenski put that very plain question to Lord 
Rosstrevor he gave a start, and looked at her as if to ask the 
meaning of her words. And madame, who was a woman of quick 
perceptions, caught the meaning of the look, and answered it at 
once. 

“*You would ask me what I mean?” she said. ‘‘ Of course, that is 
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very natural. Believe me, in the first place I beg, when I say that 
I have no curiosity on the subject whatever. I am putting myself 
forward wholly and solely for my dear little friend’s welfare. I have 
thought always that you were exceedingly fond of her, and I know 
that she likes you not a little. But something has come between 
you, something which keeps you from speaking out, and asking her 


to become your wife. Is it not so?”’ 
‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that is so.” 


‘‘ Then,” she returned, persuasively, ‘‘ I want to know what it is, 
because it is possible that I might be able to help you over it.” 





«Well, madame,” he said, ‘“‘ I will tell you just how I am situated. 
But first, shall we not sit down? It is a pity to keep a lady 
standing so long. That is better. Well, madame, to begin at the 
beginning, and to tell you, as you wish, precisely all about it, Ethel 
and I ought to have been married when she was married to Major 
Dennis.” 


«‘T have already gathered that,” she said. 


‘But her mother kept us apart. Mothers have sometimes a 
disagreeable way of interfering in their daughters’ love affairs, and 
the marriages they make do not alwavs turn out the best that could 
have been brought about. In this case—well, Major Dennis is 
dead, and I don’t want to speak against a dead man; but for 
once I am bound to say that a more unmitigated brute never 
lived. In the first place, he was more than twenty years older 
than Ethel; in the second he was a hard, blatant, drunken 
bully. He was never faithful to her; he thought nothing of 
raking his best friend out of his grave to serve as a blind to his 
poor little innocent child-wife. Why, for weeks, down at Chertsey, 
he was literally hunted down by some foreign woman, who had a 
grudge against him ; aye, and he was hunted out of the service, too, 
for she got entrance into the house at last—their hut, you know— 
and that frightened him so that he sent in his papers, and came to 
London to lose himself.” 


«¢ And that woman’s name was——?” 





‘« Valérie—Mademoiselle Valérie,” he answered. 
‘«‘ Ethel has mentioned her to me,” said madame, calmly. 
‘She told you about her?’’ he exclaimed. 


“She told me nothing. She only asked me one day, before 
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Major Dennis was killed, if I had ever met or heard of such a 





person.” 
** And you had not ?”’ 
‘*T told her I had never heard of Valérie as a surname,’ madame 



























replied. ‘‘ Well. go on with your story, please. 1 am deeply in- 
terested.” 

“Well,” he continued, “I don’t say that Dennis ever actually 
struck her or beat her—not when he was sober, that is—but he 
thought nothing of catching hold of her little delicate wrists with 
his brutal fingers, and gripping them till they were black with bruises. 
I’ve seen them so inyself, and though she tried hard to pass it off, 
declared he only had caught at her to steady himself, and all the 
rest, I've been half maddened more than once, madame, and 
would have given half my fortune to take him outside, and give him 
a jolly good thrashing. But you can’t do that sort of thing in the 
service ; your oath prevents it, and besides, for her sake, I had to 
bottle up all I felt, and force myself to be decently civil to the 
brute. She wouldn’t leave him—not for his sake, of course, but 
because she had been brought up in that sphere of life in which 
that kind of slur becomes insupportable ; and although I had asked 
her to go, and would have gone at any moment that she chose, yet 
I did not press it. I didn’t want the woman I loved to go wrong, 
do you see. Well, one fine morning, to everybody’s horror, this 
man is found dead, with a knife in his back, and his widow, still 
little more than a child, comes into a large fortune absolutely at her 
own disposal. At the same time, his death is apparently shrouded 
in mystery, and as likely as not the mystery will never be solved. 
Now do you not see how I am placed?” , 

‘‘No, I don’t,” replied madame; ‘‘ unless you think that the 
child killed him herself, and, with the usual selfishness of a man, 
you have a lurking fear that she might have a knife for you also.” 

‘No, I did not think of that,” he said, unguardedly. 

‘Then you did suspect her,” echoed madame, quickly. 

Lord Rosstrevor looked up. ‘‘ It’s no use trying to deceive you, 
madame,” he said. ‘ That thought did occur to me. She was so 








strange, and—and I am ashamed even to remember it of myself. 





Please don’t talk about it any more. I shall never think of it 






again if I can help it.” 






‘‘ But what then,” cried madame, “is it that still stands between 






you?” 
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For a moment he sat looking irresolutely into the fire. 
‘‘Madame,” he said, ‘“‘ while this murder remains undiscovered, 
everybody who had any connection with the dead man is liable 
to suspicion, and who, do you think, is so liable to the suspicion of 
being interested in his death as I? If I were to marry Ethel 
to-morrow, and she ever got an idea into her head—and remember, 
it might suggest itself, or be suggested to her at any moment— 
that I had killed him, I should be perfectly powerless to defend 
myself to her, or to put the idea out of her mind.” 





‘“‘ But you know where you were at that time?” she cried. 

“Yes, I know where I was; but as a matter of fact I was not at 
Trevor Hall. I got so sick of the gloom and grandeur and 
loneliness that I went into Norwich, dined, did a theatre, and slept 
at an hotel. They might know me—they might not. I got back 
to Trevor Hall just in time to have got back from London. Now 
do you understand? All that I wonder at is that they didn’t haul 
me up at once, and charge me with the murder.” 

“They did not do that because they had followed your move- 


ments down to Norfolk and back again with tolerable accuracy, 
and because you were well-known here, and would certainly have 
been identified had you passed in or out.” 

‘‘Pooh! Somebody must have got in or out without being seen 
—that is, unless it was done by someone within the building,” he 
answered. 

‘Yes, that is so. Then your great object is to find out who 
killed Major Dennis?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ And you dont mean to marry her until you do know?” 

‘That is just so. Madame, I can’t marry her until this hideous 
possibility is done away with,” he cried. 

‘Lord Rosstrevor,’ she said, ‘‘ have you any idea in your own 
mind as to who did it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Who was that person ?” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘‘Oh! Idon’t think I ought tomention a 
name when the matter is so serious as murder; itisn’t fair. I may 
be utterly wrong.” 

‘Tt will be perfectly safe with me,” she said, calmly. ‘I give 





you my word of honour that I will never divulge that name.” 
She held out her hand as an earnest of good faith, and he took it 
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for a moment in his own. ‘I think,” he said, rather unwillingly, 
‘that the woman Valérie did it. You see she had every reason to 
do him a harm—at least, by her general conduct it would seem so. 
He had the most mortal and abject fear of her, and I feel pretty 
sure that she meant doing for him sooner or later, and that he knew 
it.” 

“Then why did you not set the police on her track ?” madame 
inquired. 

‘‘T would have done so. I wanted to do it, but Ethel would not 
hear of it. She was so convinced that the evidence against her was 
so overwhelming that she wouldn't have a chance of getting off. And, 
as it couldn’t have been possible for her to get in or out without 
being seen, it would not be fair to set the police after her. But she 
did it, madame, all the same.” 

**The dear child,” murmured madame, under her breath. ‘‘ Well,” 
after a short silence, “‘ Lord Rosstrevor, you are a gentleman and a 
man of honour. I may speak to you quite safely ?” 

“Madame !”’ he cried, indignantly. 

She smiled a little. ‘“ Yes, I know. I know all about that. But 
I should like to have your assurance if you do not mind.” 

“T give you my sacred word of honour, madame,” he said, 
instantly, ‘‘ that you may speak to me with perfect safety.” 

‘And nothing would tempt you to break that promise?” she 
asked. 

“* Nothing,” he answered ; “‘ not if my life should pay the forfeit.” 

“Good! Then, Lord Rosstrevor—stay!” she stopped short and 
held up a warning finger, then went to the door and opened it 
gently, made sure that no one was listening, came back to her chair 
and placed it close beside his, so that she could speak to him in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Lord Rosstrevor,” she said, impressively, ‘ I will tell you 
who killed Major Dennis.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VENDETTA ! 






** Naethin’ comes fairer to light, than what has been long hidden.” 









Ir is no exaggeration to say that Lord Rosstrevor jumped nearly 
off his chair when those impressive words left Madame Wolenski’s 
lips. ‘ Madame !” he cried. 
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“ Yes—yes; sit still,” she said, soothingly. ‘There is no need 
to be so startled about it. You want to know, do you not?” 

«Why yes, of course,” he stammered, ‘* but-———” 

‘But you did not think that I knew anything about it?” she 
said, looking at him with her calm brown eyes and a gravely 
quizzical expression on her face. ‘‘ Well, now, am I to go on?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘ Certainly, if you please,” he replied. 

‘‘Then,”’ she said, speaking in the same quiet and even tone, 
“T will put an end to your anxiety at once without spinning my 
story out. J killed Major Dennis!” 

For some minutes neither of them spoke—Rosstrevor, in fact, 
turned and stared at her, his lips apart, his eyes in which as yet 
there was no room for any other expression, full of unutterable 
amazement. Could it be possible that this—this high-bred elderly 
lady, with her clear cut regular features, her snow-white baby 
curls, her quiet elegant clothes, her smooth and dainty hands, 
could be the murderess of Major Dennis? Oh! it was prepos- 
terous. He was dreaming or mad, or possibly drunk! He jumped 
up from his chair, and walked to the window. He pinched himself 
hard to find out if he was awake or dreaming—he felt his face—he 
laid his warm palms against the cold panes of glass in the window, 
and then he went back to his seat again. ‘* Madame,” he said, at 
last,” did I hear you aright just now ?” 

‘‘T think you did,” she said, quietly. 

“That you—yow killed Dennis ?” 

“Yes; why not? Don’t you think that,” holding out her firm 
white hand, ‘‘ looks as if it could kill a man ?” 

“Tt looks as if it could do anything,” he answered, promptly ; 
“but you don’t look as if you could do that, or anything like that. 
I don’t believe you, madame, You are trying to set my mind at 
rest, and make things easy for my dear little sweetheart,” with a 
gesture in the direction of Ethel’s rooms. 

“‘T swear to you,” said madame, solemnly, ‘that I was the 
woman who killed Cosmo Dennis. 

‘But why? What reason had you?” he asked. He was awed 
by her manner, but he still scarcely believed it in spite of her posi- 
tive words. 

‘‘T had the best of reasons,” gravely. ‘‘ We have been waiting 
for that man’s life for years—for years.” 
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“ But you are not Valérie,” he cried, in bewilderment. 


“No, Iam not. But Valérie is my sister!” 


**Good God!” he exclaimed, sinking back in his chair. “Then 
Dennis was right. He said that he would die by the hand of a 
woman before he was fifty.” 


‘Yes, and it was my sister, Valérie, who told him so. But stay. 
I will begin from the very beginning. I will conceal nothing from 
you, and then I think even your cold English ideas of justice will 
absolve me, and justify me for what I have done. First I must tell 
you that I am a Corsican.” 
“‘T thought you were a Pole,” he exclaimed. 
*‘My husband was a Pole. I was born in Italy, of a pure 
Corsican stock, my mother died when I was ten years old, at the 
birth of her third child, my little sister, Violetta. There was 
another girl, Valérie, only three years old then. I became the little 
mother to them both. Well, time went on, and we lived a simple 
retired life in our little southern city until I was six-and-twenty, 
Valérie nineteen, little Violetta only sixteen years. She was our 
pride, our delight, our joy, the blessing of my father’s lonely old 
age, for he had loved our mother with all his heart and soul, with 
no thought of ever filling her place by another woman. After her 
sixteenth birthday was past Violetta left the convent where she, 
and I, too, had been educated, and came home to share our 
pleasant and simple life. So time went on—a few months went by. 
Violetta was the acknowledged belle of the neighbourhood, and 
might have married several times exceedingly well. However, she 
only tossed her head at all the lovers who came our way ; and, as 
we were not anxious to get rid of her, we only laughed, and thought 
it no more than a young girl’s caprice. But one fine morning 
Violetta was missing. We searched high, we searched low; not a 
trace of her could we find, until at last a note reached us from 
Florence. In it she bade us a tender adieu ; begged us not to worry 
about her; said that she was on her way to England to become 
the wife of a young and handsome English lord, who would bring 
her back to see us all when he was safely married to her after the 
English laws, which necessitated being married in his own country. 
I do not know,” madame went on, ‘‘ whether we quite believed it or 
not. We hoped it might all be true ; but our father bade us say that 
Violetta had gone off on a visit to some of our relations at Florence, 
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and, as everyone knew the letter had come from there, the story 
was accepted readily enough. Well, some six or seven weeks went 
by, and then we got a poor little letter from Paris. Would we go 
to her? She was alone—ill—heart-broken. My father and I went. 
We found her in a small hotel, alone, deserted, shamed, with 
nothing but a letter of brutal farewell to give us the clue we sought. 
He had left her a sum of money—a hundred pounds in French 
notes—and gave an address in England for her to write and tell him 
that she had got safely back to her people. The address was 
‘C. Dounne, Esq., 418, Cornmarket, Idleminster.’ We sent back 
his money, with the words that we did not wish to keep the price 
of blood—Valérie wrote—and that we guessed that was not his own 
name, but that sooner or later we should find it out and him also, 
and that in that day he would learn what Corsicans meant by the 
word ‘ Revenge.’”’ 


She stopped for a moment, and Rosstrevor drew a long, long 
breath. He had lost all his feeling of horror; he was only intensely 
interested in her story. 


‘She signed it,” madame went on, “ ‘ Valérie, the sister of your 
victim.’ And then we could only think of our poor child, Violetta. 
It was not for long. Before the following year had come we had 
laid her to sleep for ever, with a little nameless babe beside her, 
and the merciful grave had closed over her shame. 


‘‘Our friends never knew the truth. Violetta was supposed to 
have died of a decline—the secret was ours. But we Corsicans, 
Lord Rosstrevor, do not let our injuries lie in the same graves with 
our injured ones. No; Violetta was gone; we had then plenty 
of time to look for her betrayer. He was not known at the address 
he gave—that went without saying. My father went there himself, 
Yes, a Mr. Dounne had sent once or twice for his letters there, but 
only two letters had come, both with an Italian post-mark. And 
he had sent. They had no idea of his identity. They remained, 
my father and Valérie, for some months in a lodging in the Corn- 
market at Idleminster, but he never came for any more letters. 
He guessed that we should lie in wait for him. Well, years passed 
over. I married, and went to live in Vienna with my husband, 
who was rich and kind; but my father and Valérie remained 
always in the places where the English most resort, always looking 


for a face that they had never seen—always trying to find the clue 
ce 
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which would prove the death warrant of our lost one’s betrayer. 
I was somewhat out of the reckoning, because I was married, and 
my great duty was to my husband. Oh! they are very just our 
people, very just. 


‘‘The only real clue that we had was the knowledge that this 
Dounne’s name was Cosmo. We believed that this was his real 
name, for Violetta wore to the day of her death a little ring with a 
true lover’s knot in small diamonds and turquoises, and on the hoop 
within we found the words engraved, ‘Cosmo to Violetta.’ That 
was after her death. Well, the years went by, and at last my 
father died. He died in my house in Vienna. And just before the 
end he passed on the Vendetta to us, and made us both solemnly 
swear that we would never lay it down until we had gained our 
end. 


“« Well, I need not go through all the life that my sister Valérie 
led after that. She had to work in the dark, you know, and she 
found out that she had once actually been near enough to the man 
we were seeking to have taken his hand—to have told him his 
past and future by the lines in his hand; and she foretold to him, 
not knowing then who he was, or rather not knowing that other 
life of his, ‘You will die by the hand of a woman before you are 
fifty.’”” 


‘“‘ By Jove! yes,” Rosstrevor broke in. ‘I remember his telling 
us that the very first day that Valérie spotted him in Chertsey. He 
was completely knocked over by the sight of her.” 

“Ah! Well, it was odd, but we never found out how he learnt 
that she was Violetta’s sister—stay, of course he must have 
recognised her surname at the time, and fancied himself perfectly 
secure in his own personality. Well, well, she found him out at 
last, but not until this very summer, at Chertsey. She tried hard 
to get hold of him there, but he knew that he need expect no mercy 
from her, and he was always on the watch. She could not succeed 
in getting near him—at least,” significantly, ‘‘ not near enough ! 


‘So she, not wishing to waste more time, sent for me to come to 
her in London. She had found him out in his fancied safety here. 
I was by then a widow of five years, and the betrayer of my sister did 
not know me. SolIcame here. I had the best introductions, for I 
move in the best society in Vienna. I am rich, and personally an 
attractive woman. I waited my time patiently, and—but there, 
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what is the use of talking about it. You know all the rest—all the 
world knows it—so!”’ 


She was perfectly unmoved. She sat erect and dignified in her 
large arm-chair, her firm white hands resting idly on the arms 
thereof, her white curls and fine-cut face thrown out in relief by the 
tall back of carved oak behind her. Lord Rosstrevor gazed at her 
in profound amazement. 


“‘T cannot believe it,’’ he burst out, at length. 


‘But you may believe it, it is absolutely true,’ said madame, 
quietly. 


%” 





‘*So you murdered Dennis, and 


“Hush! We do not call such an act by so ugly a name in 
Corsica,” she interrupted. ‘I avenged my sister—yes. Say rather 
that I did a service to the whole world when I removed that wretch 
from the face of the earth. See the kindness it was to his poor 
little wife. Wife! his little slave, I should say. I set her free, and 
if she knew the truth she ought to bless my name for ever. You 
also, Lord Rosstrevor—you can never thank me sufficiently for the 
inestimable service that I have rendered you.” 


I must confess that at this point Lord Rosstrevor began to wish 
himself safely out of the room. MHe scratched his head in 
perplexity ; he looked at her doubtfully. 


**Yes—I see what you would say,” she said, quite placidly. 
“You English look at these matters in a different light. You will 
not give me up to your very blundering justice because you have 
given me your word of honour that you would respect my confidence ; 
and you are the kind of Englishman who keeps his word at all 
hazards. But you won’t let my little friend, whom I have set free 
from a monster who was breaking her heart, come and see me 
again; you will regard me during all the rest of your life as a 
bloodthirsty murderess, and were I to discuss the subject 
with you for fifty years I should never be able to make 
you see me in the same light as I see myself—that is, merely an 
instrument of retributive justice, as much justified in my act as 
your judge is when he pronounces the sentence of death upon a 
convicted murderer. Well, well, Lord Rosstrevor, I have loved 
your little friend very dearly and very truly, and during all the rest 
of my life—which I shall probably spend in Vienna, the city that I 
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love best—i shall feel better and happier for having known her, 
and for knowing, as I do, that I have been the means of turning 
her gloom into sunlight. And now there is one thing I want to ask 
of you. Don’t tell her of this. She has been brought up in the 
English way. She would look upon me with horror. I could not 
bear that, even in my thoughts.” 


‘‘Madame, I promise you she shall never learn it from me,” he 
said, solemnly. 


“Stay; you shall see that I can be a real friend as I can bea 
real enemy. If ever that thought comes into"her mind—that 
you had to do with Cosmo Dennis’s death—then you have my full 
permission to tell her all.” 


‘“‘T thank you,” he said. 


«« And now do you go, as I told Ethel Iamdining out. Good-bye! 
No; don’t shake hands with me unless you like. I shall not be 
offended.” 


For one moment he hesitated. Then he bent, and kissed her 
hand courteously. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, ‘‘I confess I do not think 
as you do; but it is not my place to judge a national custom. I 
thank you for your confidence, and I will respect it.’’ 


Something very like tears came into her eyes. ‘I shall go back 
to Vienna next week. I should like to see her once before I go.” 
Her faltering voice touched him instantly. 


“T shall not say a word to prevent it,” he said, “though 
afterwards P 





‘* Afterwards! There can be no afterwards,” she cried, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘Go! The blessed saints protect youboth. Good-bye!” 


te 
* 


It was just a year and a week after Cosmo Dennis had come to 
his untimely end, a group of men were standing about the hearth in 
the smoking-room of a club in Pall Mall, listening to the remarks of 
a large awkward man with very yellow gloves and very small eyes. 

“Ah!” he was saying, ‘‘I only got here last night. Went for a 
scamper over to Viennah and Berlin—sort of farewell, y’ know, 
before I lay myself down at the feet of the sweetest little widow 
that ever lived. By the bye, its just a year ago to the very week; 
isn’t it?” 
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“Do you mean Mrs. Dennis, Pottinger ?”’ 
“Of course. What other widow should I mean—er—er?” 
“Oh! but haven’t you heard?” 

‘‘ Heard what?” 


‘‘Why, she’s the other man’s wife,’ Horne cried. She and 
Rosstrevor were married this morning! ”’ 


THE END. 
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The sunset fades softly o’er sea and land ! 
The wintry twilight throws her mantle grey ; 
The waves break gently on the golden sand, 
As if to hush to rest the dying day : 
The tall white cliffs, like mighty phantoms, loom ; 
Afar, the harbour lights shine through the gloom ; 
And we, O love! once more together stand. 


Sweetheart, when last we stood in this old place, 
The earth and sea in radiant sunlight lay : 
Clad in her bright-hued robes of vernal grace, 
Nature smiled brightly on that glad spring day ! 
And, darling, our new life dawn’d sweet and fair, 
With not one cloud of trouble, pain, or care, 
To cast its shadow o’er thy happy face. 


Ah me! too soon the golden day-dream passed ! 
Ere long we found, that not in sunny ways 


Our life-path lay, but ‘neath skies overcast, 
Which strove to hide from us Hope’s cheering rays ! 





And ‘mid sore strife, when pow’rs of earth would wrest 
From us our love ; but ah! it stood the test— 
And “ strong as death,” unto life’s end shall last. 
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Aye, darling! though the cruel fire of pain 
Hath tried Love’s gold, it shines still, purejand-bright ; 
And so, unbroken, shall those links remain, 
Thro’ fairest sunshine, or thro’ gloomy night ! 
Afresh we consecrate that love, beside 
This quiet shore, where flows the rippling tide, 
Which sang, that springtide day, so sweet a strain. 


I ask you not if you will trust me, dear, 
Thro’ storm as well as calm, for, O my love! 
I know that those sweet eyes, so pure and clear, 
Speak from a heart as true as Heav’n above— 
A heart whose steadfast trust shall ever be 
Eternal, boundless as this mighty sea ; 
And strong in faith, which smiles at doubts and fears. 


Darling, look up! see now the moon’s soft rays 
Shine forth, and, lo, the darkness turns to light, 
And Hope’s sweet voice doth whisper, as we gaze— 

‘Be comfouted ; trust in the omen bright!” 
The white-sail’d ships glide o’er the moonlit sea, 

Safe into port. Ah, love! so too may we 

Reach our fair haven—“ after many days !” 


E. M. Ayling. 
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HE history of the clothing of the foot is coeval with 
the history of the culture of man. The artisan, 


soldier, and men of humble rank generally among 





the ancient Egyptians, we know went about with 
naked feet; while the covering of people of quality 
was the sandal, which in the presence or the houses of kings was 
removed. The Egyptian sandal was fastened by means of a thong 
passing over the instep, joined by a second going over the length of 
the foot from the front. Starting in a peak shape from between 
the great and second toe, it arched up to the height of and found its 





EGYPTIAN. EGYPTIAN. ASSYRIAN. 


support in the top band. These thongs were very often richly 
adorned. Egyptian gentlewomen commonly wore most carefully- 
trimmed sandals, with rings of jewelled gold or of coloured enamels 
over the ankles. The legend of Nitocris gaining the highest footing 
in the court of the Pharoahs, by reason of being possessor of the 
smallest and most beautiful slipper, recalls our European legend of 
Cinderella. To the Semitic conquerors of the Assyrians was due 
the introdustion of sandals with caps for the heels; and the thongs, 
which with them went all upthe foot, produced a great pressure. 
The Persians liked to dye their high shoes of a saffron yellow 
colour, and to decorate them at the top. With the Greeks we find 
beside the plain sandal, which figures mostly on statues, 
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a kind of half-shoe with a heel-cap and flap; indeed, 
with most of the women it became a sort of buskin, which, 
in the Tanagra clay figures, were painted with yellow on the rims 
of the soles; the thongs also were painted and adorned. The 
shoecraft of the Romans received much attention in the way of 





GREEK. ROMAN. ROMAN. 


workmanship and solidity. The footgear of the soldiers was very 
heavy, and tipped with nails The fastening of the sandals was the 
same as with the Greeks. The shoe in which protection was found 
for the ankle belonged to the senatorial rank. In the time of the 
Emperors a red colouring to the shoe was an indication of high 
rank. 


In the distinguished epoch of the Byzantine empire, sandals were 





GERMAN. GERMAN. 
3rd and 4th Centuries. 10th Century. 


J 


wholly replaced by shoes of leather or silk, which, with the 
wealthier, reached up as far as the knee, developing into a stocking 
of some silk stuff. In this case, too, the decorations of barbaric 
pearl and gold formed the distinction of people of quality. 

The German, before the migration of the nations, had only a shoe 
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formed out of a piece of leather, held together by means of straps 
of the same material passing through the rims. Skins also were 
made use of for this purpose, whereby the roughness of the sides 
was obviated. At this time, in the third and fourth centuries, the 
lower part of the thigh came to be enveloped by thongs tightly 
bound crosswise up the leg. This remained the basis of the 
foot covering until the tenth century, to which belonged the 





GERMAN. CARLOVINGIAN. NORMAN. 
11th Century. 8th and 9th Centuries. 11th Century. 


introduction of the German shoe. We give herewith illustrations 
of the shoes, already decorated with taste, of the Carlovingian 
period, with a Norman shoe belonging to the eleventh century. 
Shoes and half-boots of the bloody times of the knights were 
bound closely round the foot, and ended in front in a small peak. 
As material—especially for women’s shoes—fine leather, silk, and 
even gold web, were used. Lace and pearls were employed freely 
as ornamentation, with colours black, white, red, yellow. 

The pure stuff peaks of these shoes were either left loose, and 
would then dangle round the foot, or they were stuffed. In the 








UNDERSHOE. PEAKED SHOE, 

15th Century. 14th Century. 
latter case, the peak was often adorned with a bell, either put 
straight on or rising perpendicularly ; while here and there it was 
fastened by a thin chain to the knee or the girdle. This was the 
favourite fashion of King James I. of Scotland. So that the shoe- 
peaks of the inhabitants of the then large towns should not suffer 
from the unpaved condition of the streets, under-shoes were 
contrived, mostly made of wood, and lined with metal, but also 
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fashioned of leather, artistically adorned according to the fashion. 
In times of war it is difficult to conceive what the nobles managed 
to do with these extremely inconvenient continuations of the shoe. 
At the period of the battle of Sempach (1386), the peak was of 
iron, and therefore capable of being easily laid aside; and this 
resulted, towards the second half of the fifteenth century, in the 





BURGUNDIAN KNIGHT, 1470. 


whole of the shoe being made of iron. Annexed we give 
an illustration of the foot-covering of a Burgundian knight at the 
time of Charles the Bold (1467-77). Up to 1480 this fashion 
lingered on, although from 1212 canons of Synod and precepts of 
the civil magistrates had sought in vain to interfere with these 
excrescences of fashion. The reason of the fruitlessness of these 





BEAR’S PAW. FOOT SOLDIER. 
16th Century. 


efforts lay in the fact that the length of the points of such shoes. 
showed at once the rank of the wearer. The French barons of the 
time of King Philip IV.—le Bel—(1285-1314) wore peaked shoes of 
a length of 60 centimetres. 

The shoes of the last two centuries of the middle ages reached 


the extreme in points. In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
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a hand’s breadth would cover the space across the toes, ornamented 
at the end and capped on the heel. The knightly equipage had to 
take account of the fondness for the “‘Ox Mouths,” or ‘ Goose 
Beaks,” or ‘‘ Bear’s Paws,” of these shoes; and the foot soldier 
had to be provided with his ‘“‘ Baréntatzen,” or “Bear's Paws,” 
in keeping with other unnecessary slashed parts of his clothing. 
The mode obtaining with the Spanish nobility in the second half 
of the sixteenth century returned again to the ornamented peaked 
shoe for the whole foot, joined to silk stockings. While Upper and 
Mid Italy went their own way, the gentlemen of Lower Italy 
followed this Spanish fashion. The Neapolitan of the time used 






UNDERSHOES. 
17th Century. 





17th Century—Ist Quarter. 17th Century—2nd Half. 


high wooden undershoes, the height of which the ladies carried to a 
highly clumsy and dangerous extent. During the clash of arms of 
the Thirty Years’ War came the high boots for both civilian and 
military. In total disregard of rank, they were the same for the 
ecclesiastic, the citizen, and the peasant. The spurs were buckled 
on, the buckle on the instep of the foot being hidden by a bright 
and stout piece of leather. With the “tip-top” fashionable beau, the 
boot hung loose from under the knee to the top, the inside of which 
was adorned with lace. Now, the shoemaker’s trade attained high 
rank. Many a representative might point with pride to his 
handicraft. No small business was it to contrive beauty and 
conspicuity in boots and shoes. The cavaliers of Paris wore 
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goloshes under their top boots, which they removed so soon as they 
entered a house. With them the lace had left the top of the boot, 
and had gone to the knee cap. 

























The shoe had, during the predominance of the boot, to content 
itself with its hold in the country, until again it came into great 
esteem in Paris salons; after which Louis XIV. no more led his 
troops into the field in person. The top-boot, which remained to 
field officers and horse troops, was also retained, in the shape of 
the ‘‘ Cannon,” in the esteem of the youth of the Universities. 
About 1670 “came in” the shoe decorated on the joint of the foot 
with a consequential, stiffly-starched lace bow. At this date, too, 
stockings enjoyed great favour. 





17th Century—2nd Half. Endof the 17th Century. VENETIAN SLIPPER. 
18th Century. 


About the time of the rococo, in the eighteenth century, the 
buckle-shoe was in fashion with men, while women affected stuff 
shoes of white silk or white satin only ; the crowds of cavaliers 
adopted the ‘‘ Cannon” high boots, and infantry shoes and stockings, 
with spatterdashes reaching from under to far above the knee. 
A fine example of the shoe of this period is the embroidered 
Venetian slipper, shown in the accompanying illustration. 


With the arrival of the Werther-cult in 1780, the top-boot again 
came in on a new basis. In it we see the men of the French 
Revolution, and the bizarre ‘‘ Incroyables” of the Directoire period 
(1795-99) strutted forth in them. The female world now entirely 
threw aside the high-heeled shoe, and substituted for it the flat low 
open shoe, with crosswise bound bands, which, during the first three 





decades of the nineteenth century, still remained common. With 
men, since the second decade of this century, the now prevalent 
long hose and entirely unadorned boot has generally obtained. 
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We have followed the long, but by no means fatiguing, way 
through the whole history of culture from the Pharoahs up to the 
Incroyables. It remains to cast a glance here and there over 
the existing peculiarities of national fashions in Europe, and 
cursorily to review those obtaining around us, from the modern 
people of Eastern nations to the cultured classes of the New World. 
From the primitive shoework of the ancient Germans, as we have | 





RUSSIAN PEASANT. ITALIAN PEASANT. 


already described it, we come to the footgear of the Russian peasant 
in the East European lowlands, as well as that of the Italian 
peasants in the Abruzzi. But it is a prominent fact that the 
strappings round the legs of the Italians reach higher, and are faster 
and more cunningly contrived, than those of the people of the Sar- 
matian plain. The reason for it is that the dweller in mountain 
regions needs a firmer hold for his shoes than the man of the low- 
lands. A highly elaborate wrapping, often richly trimmed and 





TURKISH. MODERN PERSIAN. 


embroidered, forming a sort of spatterdash, was the Spanish covering. 
A glance at these footgear is sufficient to show that the wearer must 
step forth with conscious vigour and elasticity. 

Among the Mohammedans, custom and good breeding requires 
that, on entering a mosque or a dwelling-house, the shoes shall be 
left behind. Even among the ancient Egyptians the removal of the 
foot covering was necessary before kings or governors, or in their 
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houses. We are reminded also, in connection with the modern 
ruling custom of the Orient, of the injunction of Moses in the Sacred 
Writings: ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” It need cause no wonder, 
therefore, that under such conditions in the East, especially within 
the pale of the Mohammedan faith, nothing of much weight ever 
takes part in the outfit of the foot, as is shown in the accompanying 
shoes of the Turks and the modern Parsees. With both these 
folks the shoe is low, running off in the front into an up- 
turned peak, covering a little more than the toes, and rising 
backward a little higher into a cap for the heel. The Persian also 
indulges in bandages round the lower part of the thigh. 


Very different from these is the shoe of India, where the inhabi- 
tants are mostly Hindoos or Brahmins. The well-shaped foot of 
the Indian has a covering more resembling the evolved shoe of the 
people of the Mediterranean and the Occident. In the land of the 





SHOE OF AN INDIAN PRINCE. INDIAN, 


Ganges and the Indus we find the elaborately ornamented peak 
shoes of princes, the wooden undershoe of the walker among street 
traffic, the foot-ring of young girls. 

Passing from the Jap, who uses only a wooden undershoe, allow- 
ing the foot to retain its innate natural form, we come to China, 
where the sense of beauty takes the form of artificial stunting of 
the foot in the women. It need not surprise us that the ungainly 
‘covering ”’ of the foot of the Chinese woman should result in its total 
crippling. The shoe of the man in the Celestial Empire also is too 
nearly the model of a river punt to be a pleasant object to the eye. 
In China, leather is much less frequently employed in the manufac- 
ture of the shoe than in other countries. The sole there mostly 
consists of thick felt, and the uppers of stout cloth. 

Of a very different character was the foot covering of the Aztecs 
(dwellers in Mexico at the time of the arrival of Europeans in 
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America), whose peculiar culture was crushed by the cruel and 
austere Spaniards. It would almost seem as if the shoe which 
possibly a Montezunna had worn had also been on Grecian ground. 


At any rate watertight, and therein differing with the majority 
of its hitherto described cousins and brethren, is the shoe made out 
of poplar or alder wood, which serves the peasantry of France, the 
Netherlands, and the Lower Rhine. Being adapted merely to con- 
venience, it disdains more than anything to render homage to 
ostentation ; albeit, here and there we find it trimmed in front with 
leather. The water-tightness of this wooden shoe brings us to the 





JAPANESE. woxico, 1500. 


fact that boots and shoes must sometimes have been applied to 
other uses than the protection of men’s feet from moisture and 
sharp stones. In times of war and vagrancy, the foot covering has 
found employment as a drinking horn; and here we are reminded 
of a mention of the custom in a lively little home-loving Finnish 
song, running— 
‘“* Better it is in one’s own land, 
Water to drink from out one’s shoe, 
Than in a far and foreign land 

Metheglin out of golden cups.”’ 











“PURPLE PANSIES.” 

























In the peaceful summer sunshine, when the soft winds come 
and go, 

"Mid the fragrant reeds that quiver by the brooklet’s gentle 
flow, 

And the breath of pearly lilies lingers sweetly o’er the wold, 

Where the purple pansies glisten with their tender hearts of 
gold. 


They are gleaming in the noontide, ‘neath the cloudless summer 
sky, 

When the dreamy thrush is silent as he passes softly by, 

And the roses droop with longing for the eventide at last, 

When the silv’ry love-drops sparkle and the long, long day is 


past. 


And amid the the twilight shadows, when the sun has gone to 
rest, 

"Neath a wreathing veil of crimson in the richly-tinted west, 

With the dew-stars on their petals, like to flow’rs that, 
dreaming, weep, 

Then my golder-hearted pansies, in the gloaming, softly 
sleep. 


Augusta Hancock. 

















TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. Txos. Wooutaston WHITE. 
Author of ‘‘A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
—0: 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE TURF. 
IME advances with ruthless strides. The day has 
dawned upon Helen’s béte-noire—the races. 
A copious shower of rain had fallen during the 





night—just enough to soften the ground without 





making it slippery. All Christchurch is astir in the 
fresh early morning, full of anticipation of a good day’s sport. 

Every available vehicle is turned out; the road is crowded with 
eager, excited beings of all classes. Foremost in the ranks can be 
recognised Helen’s white-bearded old friend of the ball-room, who 
prides himself on his skill with the ribands; justly, for he is 
driving four horses, two of which have seen and felt harness for the 
first time only ten days ago. He is sending them along—more than 
half scared—through the throng of vehicles in so masterly a style 
that no casual observer would suspect that their education was so 
superficial. 

What a motley assemblage it is! Here is Mr. Thompson— 
Betsy’s husband— issuing from the gate of his own thriving farm, 
which stretches back from the high road leading to the race course. 
His paddocks, or fields, are divided by trim gorse hedges—one 
blaze of golden blossom. This kind of hedge he now pronounces a 
blunder, which he is beginning to rectify by planting the well- 
proved hawthorn. At present the yellow bloom contrasts gaily 
with the vivid green of English grass, refreshed by the night’s rain. 

It can be seen that Mr. Thompson is a good judge of horseflesh, 
by taking a glance at his sleek brood mares, lazily cropping the 
greenest blades in the paddocks near the road, during intervals of 
astonishment and pretended alarm at the unwonted commotion. 

Betsy’s great ambition in these her prosperous days is to “ cut a 
good figure on horseback,”’ notwithstanding dissuasion on the part 
of her husband, who, though fully appreciating his notable spouse, 


is forced to admit to himself privately that Nature has not been 
D 
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kind to her in this matter of a figure. She is mounted on a power- 
ful grey cob, inclined to dispute with her the management of the 
bit, and arguing strongly in favour of self-government. The 
animal’s movements become dangerously erratic when excited by 
the trampling of hoofs around him; he plunges forward, almost 
touching the timid flank of Godfrey’s off-side bay, causing him to 
lay back his ears, and evince a serious tendency to kick over the 
traces. 

Godfrey’s ‘‘ buggy ’’’ and pair sustain no damage beyond accelera- 
tion of speed for a short distance. He and Helen enjoy a subdued 
laugh at Betsy’s expense, as Godfrey, with more truth than polite- 
ness, compares her substantial frame to a sack of flour tied in the 
centre. 

A rather awkward turn brings them to the gate which is the 
entrance to the race course and grand stand. Mounted police are 
stationed there to prevent any jostling while the necessary toll is 
‘taken. 

Already the front of the stand is filled with ladies in the newest 
and freshest toilettes. Mrs. Meredith is conspicuous amongst a 
group—all elegant and graceful women. She is conversing 
animatedly with her brother-in-law, George Lurley, who owns three 
of the competitive horses. 

“George,” she says, lowering her voice, and looking at him half 
reproachfully, half-merrily, ‘‘ since this morning my respect for 
you is more than considerably lessened. How can you let Harriet 
make such a guy of herself?” 

“‘ Much as I regret the loss of your esteem, you know enough of 
your own sex to understand that they always do as they please, 
notwithstanding the plea that they are victims to the caprice of 
their tyrant, man. But in my lowly opinion Harriet looks 
uncommonly well in the colours.” 

“Tt is the audacity of the idea,” rejoined his sister, ‘the cool 
assurance that Lucifer will carry all before him; whereas, if by an 
unlucky chance that insidious Harata should contrive to beat him, 
imagine how Harriet’s feelings of mortification will be aggravated 
under that crimson bonnet.” 

‘* Lucifer is going to distinguish himself; but, allowing the con- 
tingency you darkly hint, we have Lurline and Satanella to redeem 
our honour, so I won’t have Harriet snubbed, especially as the 

idea of her wearing the colours was originally mine.” 
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“My last fragment of respect for your taste and judgment is 
gone, George. Don’t come near me again till I send to congratulate 
you.” 

The dire sentence from his fascinating sister-in-law, who reigns 
@ queen in her own circle by common consent, did not seem to affect 
Geoge Lurley very deeply. Hearing a bell ring in the saddling- 
yard, he stepped down to say a few words to his wife before his 
name was impatiently called by Mr. Meredith. 

As Mrs. Lurley turned her head her husband became confirmed 
in his opinion that the costume suited his wife’s style of beauty, 
although few English faces could have borne the strong tints 
unrelieved. 

Her tall slight form is draped in rich blue silk, the shade of the 
corn-flower, a small capote of dark crimson crape sets off her black 
hair and brunette complexion. There has been a vexed expression 
in her bright eyes this morning, but as she waved an adieu a smile 
of winning sweetness dispelled the cloud, making observers wish for 
another glimpse of her perfect white teeth. 

The Jockey Club was composed for the most part of men of good 
birth and education, who paid handsome annual subscriptions, and 


made it their business to collect sufficiently large sums of money to 
tempt competitors from the older settlements to bring their horses 
to enter the lists. They saw their prizes carried off from time to time 
with perfect good humour, consoling themselves with Jacob 
Faithful’s motto, ‘‘ Better luck next time.” 

On the present occasion Mr. Meredith occupies the judge’s box. 


Leonard Young fulfils the duty of ‘‘starter’’; he is to be seen in 
the distance, and the satin-coated animals are advancing to the 
starting point. Twice the attempt is made to get away together— 
twice he calls out ‘‘ false start!” before the white flag is dropped, 
and they are pronounced fairly off. 

Then excitement begins in good earnest ; hundreds of eager faces, 
with all their varied shades of expression, are watching the cluster 
of horses with interest that would be sublime in a better cause. To 
the disinterested spectator, if such there were, the enthusiasm must 
have bordered on the ridiculous. 







«Blue and crimson leads!’’ was echoed from mouth to mouth. 
‘‘No. Yellow and white creeping up!”’ 





“« Blue and crimson !—Canterbury and Lucifer hold their own!” 
‘* Nelson and Harata, winning in a canter! ” 
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The last speaker’s voice was drowned in a joyful tumult made by 
Canterbury lungs, as the two foremost horses turned the corner for 
the straight run in; and when the real contest began it was 
evident that the Nelson mare was distressed. Gallantly she 
exerted herself to save the prestige of her province, but, strain as 
she might, young Lucifer’s chesnut nose kept ahead of her. 

The Nelson jockey’s face was convulsed with anger and disap- 
pointment when he became aware that Harata had not sufficient 
elasticity to lift herself in advance of her rival. Several lengths 
before the winning-post was gained, Lucifer’s rider called upon him ; 
he responded to the appeal with a sudden bound of fresh impetus ; 
and deafening cheers saluted his victory, changing into a cry of 
“shame!” raised in generous sympathy for the noble, broken- 
hearted mare, whose jockey brought down his whip with savage 
useless fury upon her quivering flank. 

Then arose the hum of congratulation and pardonable boasting. 
Mrs. Lurley’s handkerchief, which she had waved in delight, 
escaped from her hand, and was borne, fluttering on the breeze, in 
the direction of the judge’s box, not far from which stood the 
gratified owner of Lucifer, holding his rein, and forming the centre 
of an admiring concourse. 

Helen, seated on one side of Mrs. Meredith, was doing her best 
to get up an appearance of enthusiasm where she did not feel any. 
She succeeded well enough to satisfy her friends. May, on the 
contrary, was rather over-doing it. She was in her most talkative 
yein, and as us al did not fail to attract; but Helen thought she 
exhibited too much indignation at the blow given by the jockey to 
the defeated Harata, after she had past the winning-post, and lost 
the race. , 

‘“‘T should like to see that man horse-whipped!” May had said, 
with sparkling eyes. 

**Do you commission us to drag him up before the stand, and 
inflict condign punishment in your presence?” was jestingly asked 
by one of the gentlemen hovering near her. May was quite in 
earnest as she replied, ‘“‘I wonder Harata’s owner can keep his 
temper. Poor valiant creature, she did her very best—none of us 
can do more—and, after those gallant efforts, to strike her because 
she failed.” 

“You are very unpatriotic to give all your sympathy to the sister 
province, instead of rejoicing in the triumph of your own.” 
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“Tt requires higher courage to lose gracefully than to win. The 
dignity with which Harata bears defeat on the field of former 
victories appeals to my admiration much more than Lucifer’s fussy 
vanity about his success.”’ 

‘‘Why does not Leonard Young come up to speak to us?” 
Mrs. Meredith inquired of Helen ; “his duties are not so arduous 
as to prevent him sparing a few moments between the races, to tell 
us his adventures in Hokitika, and give us news of Mr. Beresford 
in his exile.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose he wishes us to understand how indifferent to ladies’ 
society he can be if he chooses?” Helen answered, marvelling 
within herself at his studious avoidance of his best friends. 

It had been a subject for previous discussion between her and 
her mother when Leonard had omitted to take leave of them on 
his departure for the Gold Coast with Beresford, whence he had 
just returned alone. 

The fact of their having banished themselves from her house 
contemporaneously gave Mrs. Gerrard food for reflection. After 
each meditation upon Leonard’s inexplicable conduct the more 
indignant she became, congratulating herself that she had said 
nothing to May of his proposal. 

‘He ought to have brought Mr. Beresford back with him from 
the gold fields,” continued Mrs. Meredith. 

Helen turned to speak to her husband, glad of a pretext to 
escape from further questioning on the subject of Beresford’s non- 
appearance in Christchurch for the races. 

‘*« Shall you mind going home with Mrs. Lurley’s party?” Godfrey 
asked. ‘‘The heat has been too much for old Major Dashwood. 
I thought of lending him our buggy, in which he can return at once 
to the Club, and I shall get a lift in their drag.” 

Helen made a little mouwe, expressive of resignation rather than 
of cheerful assent to the proposed arrangement; she yielded with 
cordial anxiety when Godfrey added, “I fear it is a touch of 
paralysis.” 

‘Who are those two strangers, Mr. Delamare?”’ 

He looked in the direction indicated by Mrs. Meredith’s 
observant eyes, which nothing seemed to escape, and shook his head. 

‘*You could not have asked anyone less likely to give informa- 
tion; there are hundreds present who are strangers to me. 
I have no doubt Leonard could tell you; he knows everybody.” 
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‘‘Whoever they may be they take a particular interest in 
you. Wherever you go they follow.” 

“They look like the kind of men who always want to 
borrow a ten pound note,” he answered, turning away. 

He had not noticed the two persons before, but the sight 
of them gave him a sudden sensation of discomfort. He fancied 
one bore resemblance to his former servant, Daft, the groom. 
For the rest of the time he spent on the race course Godfrey 
could not rid himself of a disagreeable impression of being 
watched by these men to whom Mrs. Meredith had called his 
attention. 

Simpson, whose careless driving had once nearly cost Helen 
her life—for which offence he had been dismissed Mr. Meredith’s 
service—is now in charge of the club drag. 

He is considered by competent authority to be the best 
in Christchurch, so has been boastfully exhibiting his 


> 


‘whip’ 
skill by cutting figures of eight amid the crush of carriages 
which are waiting to transport their owners back to town. 

Mr. Lurley’s impatient leaders give his groom as much as 
he can do to hold them while the ladies take their seats. 
As Mrs. Meredith stepped into the waggonette after Helen and 
May she said to Godfrey, ‘‘I commission you to tell my husband 
from me that he must not risk his neck in the club drag. I shall 
send the dog-cart before his duties are finished. I hope one 
of you will relieve Simpson of the ribands while going home; 
judging from his eccentricities of the last half-hour, I should 
say he has been celebrating our victory over Nelson in libations 
deep and strong.” 

« Your message to Meredith shall be faithfully delivered, but you 
need not be alarmed for our necks,” added Godfrey, answering his 
own wife’s pale face of entreaty; ‘‘Old Simpson is warranted 
to preserve his equilibrium. Bacchanalian as he is, I believe he 
could drive us back blindfold.” 


“‘T hope the others share your confidence, Delamare,’’ observed 
Mr. Lurley, in a low voice, gathering up his reins, and intimating 
to his leaders that they might now move on, as he had got 
them well in hand. 


Many glances of approbation follow the well-appointed ‘“ turn 
out. 


Under all circumstances, even in early days of colonial 
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experience, everything about George Lurley was perfect of its 
kind; his general appearance was as if he had stepped out 
of a band-box. Other men’s beards looked ragged after a week 
or two spent on an ‘out station,” during a muster of sheep; 
but on his carefully tended chin was never a chestnut hair 
out of order. 

There is to be a dance at Hedham this evening. Nearly all the 
men who occupy the club drag have accepted Mrs. Meredith's 
informal invitation, given on the stand during intervals between the 
races. She is very careful whom she admits to her charmed circle. 
Her rivals say that she is not general enough in her invitations. 
Of course the clique has its detractors, who cannot help being 
envious of the independent action taken by this mutual admiration 
society. 

George Lurley checks and steadies his team as he approaches 
the gate. He has to turn rather sharply when he gets through 
to take the shorter, less dusty road to Hedham. An exclamation 
from his sister causes him to look back. 

Simpson it appears has been twitted by a concourse of grooms 
and stable-boys, who have been amusing themselves by drawing 
invidious distinctions between his driving and that of Mr. Lurley. 
He is now possessed by one idea, and clings to it with a drunken 
man’s pertinacity. He has made up his mind to pass the rival 
drag—to exhibit his skill round the awkward corner, so is coming 
along at a gallop. 

‘Ts the man mad, drunk, or a fool? All three I think,” Lurley 
nutters. 

‘He will run into us!” says Mrs. Meredith, clasping the side of 
the carriage convulsively. May passes her arms protectingly round 
Helen, as if that fragile barrier could shield her from impending 
evil. 

The club drag whirls past them. Well for all that George 
Lurley has perfect command of his horses, for they try to spring 
away as the drag passes within an ace of the leaders’ noses. 

The wheels, as Simpson goes through the gate, are at an equal 
distance from the posts on either side; bystanders utter an 
exclamation of applause. 

Mr. Lurley watches the drag anxiously as it skims along. The 
ground is uneven on the other side ; he cannot understand why the 
speed is unrelaxed. 
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To the right are stables, in which Simpson’s horses have spent 
the best part of the day while the races were going on. The 
leaders swerve unexpectedly in that direction—the drag oscillates. 

“They are over! No! all right. Oh! my God!” exclaimed 
Lurley, as the club drag with its heavy freight fell with a crash on 
its side over the ditch, against the sod bank on the right. 

A dead stillness. In less time than it takes to describe, George 
Lurley had passed the gate, turned out of the main thoroughfare, 
told his groom to stand at his horses’ heads, and was hurrying to 
the spot, to look after the friends who one instant before had gone 
by conversing and laughing gaily. 





Quick as he is, May has sprung to the ground as soon as he. 

‘“* Don’t come, dear Nellie; let me go first,” she entreats. ‘I will 
run back directly.” 

‘You must none of you move,” said George Lurley. “ Mrs. 
Delamare wait here, and rely upon me.” 

‘He is right,” May whispers; ‘we shall only be in the way at 
present.” 

The policemen wisely close the gates, and resist the torrent of 
bystanders, who try to see what has happened; but the people 
thwart their laudable endeavour by scrambling over the fence, 
women even more eager than men. The ladies who sit calm, but 
very white, in Mr. Lurley’s wagonette can see nothing yet for the 
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crowd; they hear suppressed tones of the women who have in a 
measure satisfied their curiosity, and have been driven back by the 
police. 

May has again been constrained to use all the eloquence of her 
detaining clasp to keep Helen from putting an end to suspense, 
which becomes well-nigh insupportable when they hear a voice 
say in accents of pity : 

“Ah! that tall handsome man is killed! .... he has never 
moved since he was taken up.” 





At length the crowd separated. May stood up to look over the ‘ 
people’s heads. She saw the editor of the Lyttelton Tattler, seated, 
leaning back against a hay-stack; his eyes were wide open, but 
they looked glazed. After the first glance, the only surgeon on the 
spot had said, ‘‘Take him home as gently as possible, and call the 
nearest medical man; I have more serious injuries to attend.” 

‘Godfrey is hurt—not killed—Helen. Mr. Lurley and Mr. Young 
are bringing him here.” 
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May felt sure he was alive, or they would not have brought him 
into his wife’s presence so soon. 

A gentleman now drew his carriage up alongside. ‘I have 
plenty of room here. Will some of the ladies allow me to drive them 
home, to make room for poor Delamare, who is badly hurt?” 

He did not know that Helen, whom he afterwards described as 
‘* that lovely woman who looked as if she were turned to marble,” 
was Delamare’s wife. 

The proposal was gladly accepted by Mrs. Meredith and her 
sister, who rapidly made the exchange. 

Helen had never once spoken since the accident. She now 
crushed herself into the smallest space, holding out her arms to 
receive Godfrey as his supporters laid him along the seat. 

“It is much too heavy for her; ask her to allow me,” was 
Leonard’s hurried appeal to May, his face full of compassion, tears 
standing in his eyes. 

Here was her opportunity to ‘‘ annihilate” him with a look, but 
she had forgotten the desire, and could not have tried it successfully 
had she remembered, for her own eyes were overflowing, so she 
never raised them at all. 

** Leonard will sit there, dear Nellie, because you must keep this 
handkerchief applied to Godfrey’s temples,” she said, in her gently 
decisive tones, improvising an occupation for poor Helen, who gave 
way directly, falling on her knees beside her unconcious husband. 

May blushed crimson. She suddenly remembered she had 
called Mr. Young ‘“‘ Leonard ” to his face before divers witnesses. 

As George Lurley drove his sad burden away from the scene of 
the catastrophe a group was formed round the remaining sufferers. 

“ Johnnie,” of small stature and squeaking voice, had not come 
off scathless; blood was flowing freely from a cut in his forehead, 
and his little shoulder was put out, causing his right arm to hang 
helpless. He had not seen Godfrey taken up insensible. Was 
inclined to be jocose over his own and others misfortunes. 

“TI thought that substantial gate-post was the rock we should 
split on; never once remembered the charybdis awaiting us further 
on in the shape of those stables. How has it gone with old 
Simpson? I shall sue him for damages.” 





The man whom “ Johnnie” was addressing gave a slight shudder 
at the recollection of Simp-on, as he had seen him lifted from 
under the drag. The fore-wheel had broken his leg in two places ; 
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the bone protruded through his boot, but he had still kept a firm 
hand on the reins. 

“He has paid a heavy forfeit; his life will be the penalty, I 
fear. He has been taken to the hospital. One would have thought 
he must be suffering torture from the extent of the injuries; but, 
perhaps, the brandy he had imbibed deadened pain. He appeared 
only anxious to explain how ‘if he’d athought on them cussed 
stables this ’ere would never ’a happened ; that greedy Larry thinks 
o’ nothing but his corn. I always told him he’d be the death of 
me.’”’ 

“Johnnie” looked grave ; but no sooner was he put down at the 
club than he resumed the jocular vein that never left him long. 
Telling the housekeeper that he never felt better in his life, he 
puzzled her a little by asking her to send for a ‘‘ son of Ausculapius 
to haul an unprofitable member into its place,” pointing to his 
own arm. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL. 

A WEEK previous to Leonard’s reappearance in Christchurch on 
the race course the following conversation had taken place between 
him and Beresford, whose hospitality he enjoyed during his sojourn 
at Hokitika :— 

“ Life is a weary grind, Bob,” was his languid assertion from the 
depth of the only arm-chair on the establishment, as he watched 
the smoke curling up from his meerschaum with lazy satisfaction, 
which showed that he was not altogether dead to earthly delights 
yet. 

‘“‘T suppose it is when one is tired of doing nothing. Beresford 
glanced archly up from his writing with an irrepressible smile at 
the exquisite indolence of his friend’s attitude. 

‘“‘ Fellows of your calibre invariably preach work as a panacea for 
all the ills of life, as if working myself to a skeleton now could alter 
the stern fact that has robbed me of the single object I had in life 
worth living and working for.” 


” 


‘The sternest fact I know of that we have to face is that time is 
a novitiate for eternity ; nothing can rob or relieve us of that,” 
Beresford remarked, thoughtfully, more to himself than to his 
companion. 
The other’s quick ears caught the sound. 
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‘“‘ T hope eternity is a long way off for you and me, Bob,” said he, 
stroking his chin complacently, feeling very secure in the flower of 
manhood and perfect health. 

‘One never knows how thin the screen is that divides us from it. 
After all, one’s chief aim is to be ready when it is worn through.” 

‘To hear you talk sometimes a stranger might put you down as 
a gloomy fanatic, instead of the jolliest, most even-tempered fellow 
that ever existed. Whenever the screen falls you'll find yourself on 
your feet. I would not mind changing places with you then.” 

‘Your career may be a far more meritorious one than mine. Put 
your shoulder to the wheel, and make it so. Rouse up your energy. 
Look here, Len,” said Bob, laying aside his pen, and speaking very 
earnestly, ‘‘ why don’t you put an end at once to the doubt and 
suspense which are doing you so much harm?” 

‘¢ What! Go down on both knees like old Pickwick, and ask her to 
take pity on me! No, thank you. She has never taken the smallest 
notice of the note you posted for me; she has treated my request to 
be allowed to explain my feelings towards her with supreme and 
silent contempt.” 

“If so you have said or done something to deserve her scorn,” 
rejoined Beresford, emphatically, ‘“ or she thinks you have.” 

Leonard was effectually roused now. He flashed an indignant 
glance at his comrade, and looked strongly tempted to knock him 
down—for one instant only. Even before the saving clause, “ she 
thinks you have,” was put in he saw there had been no intention 
to wound. It was impossible to be angry with this man, whose true 
unselfish friendship had saved him from reckless abandonment, to 
which Leonard had been inclined to give way after his disappoint- 
ment. 

Beresford was too much engrossed by endeavouring to solve the 
problem of May’s silence to notice the effect of his speech. His 
eyes were carefully investigating a pattern in the small square of 
drugget which clothed the centre of the uneven floor of his 
residence in the gold capital. 

“ An idea has struck me that there may have been some mistake 
on our own part with regard to that note,” he said, at length. 

‘“‘T wrote it, you posted it, she burned it, and—the deuce took it! 
There is no mistake about that conjugation,” replied the other, with 
warmth. 

“Yes, I think you burned it, and the deuce laughed in his sleeve ! 
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But seriously, you folded those two notes very carelessly, con- 
sidering their importance. Are you quite sure that the one you 
intended for Miss Gerrard was enclosed in the envelope addressed 
to her?” 

Leonard looked aghast. 

“T wish you would not suggest such a harassing doubt. It is 
quite bad enough as it is.” 

“* But don’t you see that you owe it to Miss Gerrard to rectify 
the blunder, if it has been committed. Of course, I don’t know 
what you may have written in that note, but it must have been 
utterly unfit for her eyes to see.” 

The bare notion made Beresford’s nostril quiver, and the blood 
settle a red spot in each cheek. 

“You are taking it for granted that your supposition is true— 
very prematurely it seems to me. Asif Jem or Hal would have 
allowed such an affair as that to pass! Their unbroken friendship 
is proof positive that you are under a delusion.” 

Delusion or not, the idea had taken hold of Beresford. His 
agitation would have struck most people as being disproportionate 
to the cause. Leonard was the sole witness, and his thoughts, had 
they been uttered, would have been much after this fashion, ‘‘ Dear 
Quixotic old fellow—how he takes other folks’ troubles to heart! 
What an invaluable friend he is!” 

*“You have often asked for my opinion—will you listen to my 
advice now? Don’t linger here any longer. You cannot put off the 
return to England; go you must, and ought. But see Miss Gerrard 
first, contrive some means of speaking to her, and, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, make a good use of it. Your aim must be to know the 
contents of that envelope.” 

‘You don’t reflect upon how I am to explain the mistake, sup- 
posing you are right, and what a fool I shall look.” 

*‘T cannot believe that you would deliberately wreck your own 
happiness, perhaps hers, upon an unworthy sentiment of false pride. 
Speak freely and openly, tell her the truth, and hear the truth from 
her lips. If she then refuses you, be sure it will be for the best 
possible reason, and take the next ship to England. Quit yourself 
bravely; all is not over, even if you cannot marry the woman you 
love. You will cut your way through the battle of life the more 
calmly for having conquered a disappointment that threatened to be 


” 


overwhelming. 
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They were encouraging words, befitting the lips of a champion. 
Beresford’s trembled as he uttered them, but his spirit was firm, his 
courage high, his confidence unshaken. 

There was a brief silence. 

Then Leonard rose to his feet. 

‘«‘T will go now to secure a seat on the coach to-morrow morning. 
Upon the door-sill he paused, and looked back. 

‘Bob, you have suffered yourself. I don’t know what it is, or 
how it is, but the feeling has just come over me that I owe you 
some great debt of gratitude that all the gold in Hokitika could 
never repay.” 

This is how it came to pass that the following morning, after a 
touching leave-taking—for each felt that in all human probability 
it was final—Leonard found himself on the box-seat of Cobb’s 
coach, with a pleasant, intelligent, communicative companion in the 
person of the driver, and a spanking team before him. 

At each step of the way his spirits rose. The perilous pass, the 
magnificent gorze, which affected the nerve of some of the pas- 
sengers, had only charm for him. He and Beresford had journeyed 
by sea, but the overland route was not altogether new to Leonard ; 
he had traversed much of it in company with Jem Gerrard, and 
Daft, the groom, before the wildest speculators had dreamed of the 
wealth that lay beneath its rugged surface, embedded in stern 
crags, or covered with dense forest and tangled brushwood. 

As the staunch horses wound vigorously up the heights, the 
mountain air infused new energy into Leonard’s limbs, fresh life 
into his hopes. Although he did nothing but sit on the top of the 
coach, glancing at celmisea that grew by the way-side—and, to his 
fancy, the delicate flower seemed to lift its aster-like blooms in 
responsive recognition—yet he felt a certain sympathy with the 
horses when they strained every muscle up a steep “‘pinch.”” He 
had an indistinct idea that he had taken Beresford’s advice, and 
put his shoulder to the wheel. 


CONCERNING OUR PROGENITORS. 

A SILENCE as of death had fallen upon Mrs. Gerrard’s merry 
household at Chevely since Godfrey’s powerful form had been 
carried over the threshold inanimate, followed by his wife, whose 
features expressed the extremity of white, hushed grief. 
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After the first shock, Mrs. Gerrard had given orders, and 






made arrangements with characteristic promptitude and good 






judgment, forbearing to ask questions till all was done to facilitate 




























his return to life and consciousness 

Science was doing its utmost for him, looking professionally 
cheerful and encouraging in Helen’s presence, meeting her appeal- 
ing eyes with curt, vague, kindly speeches, that dissolved into 
empty assurances of nothing when she submitted them to an 
anxious process of analysis. 

She was not to be uneasy; the internal hemorrhage was 
checked. As soon as it was stopped, Mr. Delamare would rally very 
quickly. 

Two hours had dragged their weary length. As yet he gave 
no sign; only warmth that still lingered in his blood, the 
slight look of suffering that cast a shadow on his brow, told 
that his spirit belonged to earth—was yet in its prison of clay. 

At last—did his lips move? Or did Helen fancy it in her 
ardent desire to recall him? She watched with breathless 





eagerness, and bent her head closer to catch the first syllable 
that he should utter. 

‘Valentine !”’ 

His voice was faint—its whisper fearfully distinct. Well might 
her own speech be checked. Saints of Heaven pity her, as in 
the stillness he again repeated the unknown name—‘ Valentine !”’ 
—this time more urgently and deprecatingly. 

Twice Helen’s lips parted, but no sound issued; then she 
said very gently, ‘‘She is not here, dearest.” 

‘‘Tell her I am coming.” 

“Yes, dear Godfrey.” 

The medical man came forward, but the patient had again 
relapsed into unconscious silence. 

May wondered what Godfrey had whispered in her sister’s 
ear to cause such utter desolation as her face expressed. 

‘“* He'll do now,” 
if in confirmation of the verdict, Godfrey’s eyes opened full 


Dr. Croker remarked after a while, and, as 


upon Helen in all their marvellous beauty, 






“My own sweet wife.” 








She could not trust herself to answer this time. Her utterance 





was choked; but, oh! the infinite tenderness of the touch she 






laid upon his head as she knelt by his side. 
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“Bring Pére Delacroix. 
Leonard will find him.” 
‘7 will ask Leonard myself to seek him,” she replied. 
“Come back quickly,” he murmured, following her with his 
eyes to the door. 


Tell him that Delamare is dying. 


* 


Early next day Leonard drew up a panting horse, with 
glistening foam-flecked chest, before the front door at Chevely. 
Hal was standing there waiting to receive him, and to take 
charge of the jaded animal. Leonard- was accompanied by 
Pére Delacroix, who had arrived at head-quarters in Christchurch 
by steamer from one of the southern ports—was attending a sick 
call some distance from town, whither Leonard had driven to 
fetch him. 

‘‘ Alive or dead?” was the question Leonard’s countenance 
asked, anxiously. 

‘‘Gradually improving, and constantly inquiring for you,” Hal 
said, in answer to the look. 

From the first moment of the accident to Godfrey, Leonard’s 
assistance had been valuable to the farthest point of usefulness, 
but, when human life is trembling in the balance, let all the 
weight of friendship, love, and science be thrown into the opposite 
scale, they are as nought before the mighty breath which has 
pronounced a decree of separation. 

The soft rustle of feminine dress made Leonard turn quickly, 
but Mrs. Gerrard’s step was not so light as May’s; her manner 
had lost something of the cordiality he had grown accustomed 
to expect. She greeted his companion with rather cold polite- 
ness, and led the way into the darkened room where Godfrey 
lay, the boundary shutting off Leonard’s sphere of help. 

He turned aside into the drawing-room, conscious of a chill 
sensation of depression, which caused him to wish warm-hearted 
Jem were at home; from him he would have been sure of a cordial 
welcome. But Jem was miles away, taking charge of Oaklands 
during Godfrey’s absence. Minutes glided by, no one came 
to bear him company; he was left in undisturbed possession 
of the prettily-arranged apartment. He had _ mechanically 
opened all the books upon the table, and begun to pace the 
room, but checked himself in very shame at the sound of his 


impatient footsteps. He was beginning to feel himself neglected, 
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when a quick decided hand turned the door handle, and May 
stood before him, looking, as he thought, prettier than he had 
ever seen her, notwithstanding the sleepless night she had 
passed, and the anxiety of yesterday. 

She had a rare instinctive perception of what suited her in dress, 
and never permitted herself to offend against it by any exaggeration 
of fashion, so that, without spending over-much time, money, or 
thought upon her appearance, she generally showed to advantage. 

This morning she had not had leisure to think of herself at all ; 
only remembered that there was such an unlucky little personage 
in existence when Helen asked her to take a message to Leonard 
Young. May understoo! at a glance the impossibility of backing 
out of the commission, for her sister was exhausted, and Mrs. 
Gerrard insisted upon taking her away to seek some repose, saying 
to her youngest daughter— 

“You will find Mr. Young in the drawing-room. Do not allow 
him to go away unthanked.” 

As May walked down the passage, the words of his insolent note 
seemed to be buzzed in her ears by myriads of whispering tongues ; 
wherever she turned her eyes letters danced before her, forming 
themselves into those few cutting sentences. 

“« How I wish I were a man,” she said, sotto voce, with energy. 

It was fortunate perhaps, both for Leonard and herself, that no 
amount of wishing could convert her into anything but one of Eve’s 
fair daughters ; as such she was certainly more likely to prove a 
match for him. 

‘‘ My sister desires me to say how grateful she feels to you for 
the kindness and sympathy shown to herand Godfrey. She thanks 
you from her heart for the good service you have just done. And 
now, Mr. Young, how dare you come here?” she asked, with 
sparkling eyes, her graceful little figure gathering height and 
dignity from the indignation that moved her. Colour came and went 
in her cheeks, but her proud head looked as if it could neither droop 
nor bend again. 

‘‘T had made up my mind never to see you any more,” he said, 
rather humbly for him. 

“‘T regret that anything should have caused you to break a 
resolution which must be imperative for the future,” she answered, 
with stately emphasis. 
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“Then this will be my last opportunity of speaking. I came back 
from the West Coast expressly for this purpose, so I must beg of you 
to hear me with patience, or you will drive me to desperation. I 
am here to receive your answer to the note I sent you six months 
ago.” 

Anger deprived her of the power of speech for an instant. Then 
she said in low tones, which innate refinement taught her to calm, 
but which trembled with wrath : 

** Allow me to reply in your own words, harsh as they may seem : 
‘you can gain nothing by the step you have taken.’ I treat the ‘invita- 
tion’ to hear you with patience, and your ‘threat’ to become 
desperate if I do not, with the scorn that they merit.” 

It was a tw quoque, but one of Swift’s keenest satires could not 
have told with better effect. As May delivered it she had her 
revenge, if it were revenge, for which she thirsted. 

‘‘Good heavens! Beresford was right. I have made a terrible 
blunder.” 

Each word he uttered was more exasperating than the last. 

‘Beresford? Is it possible? Are all men mean and cowardly 
from Adam downwards?” 

She was too warm-hearted to sneer successfully, but she managed 
to throw indescribable distaste into this inquiry. 

“T entreat you not to go away like this,” Leonard pleaded, 
following her to the door. ‘I love you with all my heart,” he 
added, with simple fervour. 

“Ts it thus that an honourable man treats the woman he loves ?”’ 
she asked, with an inflection of voice, and a gesture which 
would have made her fortune on the stage. The tears rose in her 
eyes as if to quench the fire in her soul. ‘Love! I don’t believe 
you know the meaning of the word.” 

“*T did not until I saw and loved you.” 

“You choose a strange method of proving your affection—so 
strange that you must forgive me if I decline to put my faith in it. 
Here is your note, which I have carefully preserved as an antidote 
to any kind feeling I might have been tempted to entertain for 
you.” 

She held it between the tips of her dainty finger and thumb, 
letting it fall at his feet as she finished her sentence. 


Leonard did what most men would have done in like circum- 
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stances, he set his heel upon the paper, and ardently kissed the 
hand. 

“Queenie, you ought to have known at the first glance that this 
—crushing the letter under his boot—was never intended for you.” 


‘That is not the inference one usually draws upon receiving an 
envelope legibly addressed to one.” 


‘But the evening before, at the ball, I had told you that you 
were the only woman in the world for me,” he urged. 


“Your conduct was enigmatical then, so far as I recollect,’ she 
replied, her dimples trying to escape from control, although she 
still preserved her stately demeanour. ‘But do you mind un- 
ravelling the mystery now, by telling me for whom that note is 
intended ?”’ 


He did mind very much; _ but, remembering Beresford’s 
counsel—* tell her all, as you have told it to me; throw yourself 
upon her generosity ; she has enough to meet the demand’’—he 
brought himself to the painful task, holding her hand fast while 
he made the confession. 


Some will perhaps be shocked to hear that she did not withdraw 
it in displeasure, although she listened with downcast eyes, and 
many varieties of expression flitted over her intelligent, mobile face. 

Her attitude emboldened him to plead his cause with an eloquence 
that May found very convincing. 

‘‘T seem to put more confidence in you, now that you have told 
me how it all happened without sparing yourself,” was what she 
said at the end of his recital. 

‘‘Tt never would have happened if you had been kinder to me, 
Queenie. You had sent me away from you on that day maddened 
with love and disappointment.” 

‘That is so like a man. You get into mischief, and say directly 
it is Eve’s fault,” 

“Will you help me out of mischief in future?” he eagerly 
inquired. 

‘‘ T shall certainly do my best, if you belong to me. But, if you 
cannot take care of yourself, is it not rather rash to undertake the 
additional charge of me?”’ 

‘‘T intend to guard my treasure jealously but she never gets 
into mischief.” 
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‘Tt will be wiser not to build too much on that supposition, Vr. 
Young,” was suggested, with an arch shake of her head. 


“Mr. Young,” he repeated, frowning. ‘ You called me Leonard, 
yesterday.” 

‘Did I? The distressing circumstances in which we were 
placed must be my excuse for such a lapse of good manners,” she 
said, smiling and blushing. 

‘* Are you satisfied that all men are not mean and cowardly?” 
Leonard asked, when he had told her of the advice Beresford had 
given, and had taken her other hand with an air of proprietorship. 

‘‘T always believed Mr. Beresford to be a brilliant exception to 
the rule, and must now, I suppose, admit that you are another; 
but I cling to my opinion that Father Adam behaved infamously 
under cross-examination.” 


‘* But you do not mean to defend Eve’s conduct altogether ?”’ 


‘“‘T make great allowance for her, when I consider the material 
of which she was made,” May answered, with charming imper- 
tinence. ‘‘ A man’s rib is the most fragile bone in his body, and, 
taken collectively, men are not famous for stability of purpose in 
anything that runs counter to their own inclination. I must go 
now,” she hastily added, as Leonard began to exhibit a certain 
‘‘ stability of purpose ” in retaining her hands. 

“* But, Queenie, darling, I have given you all my heart, and you 
have not said that you love me—even a little bit.”’ 


“‘T shall do what is more to the point, if you give me time. I 
shall prove it to you.” 


She looked back at him with her sunniest smile when she had 
reached a safe distance, disappearing into the entrance hall as she 
said the last words, leaving Leonard as happy as any reasonable 
man can expect to be in this life. 


(To be continued.) 












‘“FATRY TALES.” 
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I often think of the long ago, 
When we were tired of play ; 
We linger’d by the riverside, 
As sunset ebb’d away. 
And oh! the wondrous fairy tales 
We told so gaily there, 
Beneath the silver willow shade, 
Where bloom’d the lilies fair, 


Sweet fairy tales of long ago, 
Dear mem’ries of the past, 

That come again when night falls low, 
And bring us joy at last. 


We sometimes laugh’d in childish glee, 
And sometimes wept full sore ; 

Or dream’d of wondrous knights of old, 
With ladies many a score. 

We knew so well the sweet princess, 
Whose love was always sad ; 

We long’d to see a wicked queen, 
Or a bonny elfin lad. 


Sweet fairy tales of long ago, 
Dear mem’ries of the past, 

That come again when night falls low, 
And bring us joy at last. 


Sweet fairy tales—ah me! those days, 
Those hours of sunset time, 
When, gather’d by the riverside, 
We heard the distant chime ; 
And ‘neath the drooping willow shade 
Those dreamy tales we told, 
Ah me! for dear, dear days gone by, 
For happy hearts of old, 
Sweet fairy tales of long ago, 
Dear mem’ries of the past, 
That come again when night falls low, 
’ And bring us joy at last. 





Augusta Hancock. 














MR. FREDERICK J. HORNIMAN. 


eT. 


See have taken this month for the subject of our 
biographical sketch, Mr. Frederick J. Horniman, 
whose name, in connection with the well-known 
“Pure Tea”’ of that ilk, has long been a household 
word. But Mr. Horniman has other claims on publie 
attention besides that of being a successful merchant; for, in 
addition to having attained to wealth and position in that line, he 
has gained distinction as a man of science, and he has dis- 
tinguished himself as a public benefactor. 

But before speaking of his various claims in one or the other 
direction, let us begin, as all orderly biographies should, with 
his birth. Frederick J. Horniman was born at Bridgewater, 
Somerset, in 1835. He comes of a good old Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon 
stock—a stock that for centuries had its home in North Devon 
or Somerset, gradually finding its way, as all good Englishmen 
should, to London. The family traces itself back to somewhere 
about 1216, at which period it is supposed to have migrated from 
North Germany, and settled down in its Devonshire home. Mr. 
F. J. Horniman is, and may well be, proud of the sturdy race from 
which he is sprung, and of the high tone which has characterised 
them through the generations. This tone is shown, in one way, by 
the fact that the Quaker spirit took possession of them, and held 
and moulded them, men and women, for long years. The present 
representative of the Quaker stock, however, has gravitated to 
the steeple-house people, as Church of England folk were called 
by his forefathers. 

Being of a Quaker family, it was natural that young Horniman 
should be educated at the College of the Society of Friends, 
then established at Croydon, but afterwards removed to Saffron 
Walden. His school days ended—at the age of fourteen— 
he entered the house of which he is now the head, and for over 
forty years he has given his unswerving energies to the business. 
At the age of twenty-four he married the youngest daughter of Mr. 
John Emslie, of Dalston, by whom he has had two children, a son 
and a daughter. 
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The house, of which Mr. Horniman is now the head, was founded 
by his father; but by his business capacity, energy, and 
enterprise, he has greatly extended and developed the business, so 
that it is now one of the largest tea firms in the world. But, not- 
withstanding Mr. Horniman’s devotion to business, he has always 
found time to ‘“‘ run ” one or two hobbies besides. ‘‘ Tell me,” said a 
friend of the writer's, ‘‘ tell me what are a man’s hobbies, and I will 
tell you what he is.”” Mr. Horniman’s hobbies peculiarly reveal the 
man. A person who devotes himself with ardour to natural 
history ‘after office hours” cannot have time to be idle. More- 
over, a man who takes with enthusiasm to the study of nature 
must have a solid core of goodness in him, and that core, by his 
continual and intimate contact with the beautiful and marvellous 
works of the Creator, must ever be growing in the direction that 
makes for grace. ‘‘The undevout astronomer,” it has been said, 
‘‘is mad.” In the same way it may declared that an ungentle 
entomologist is an impossibility. Entomology is Mr. Horniman’s 
speciality ; but he is also a good all-round naturalist, and he has 
for years been an indefatigable collector. How much a naturalist 
and what a collector he has been anyone that likes may see by 
visiting the Museum he has formed at Forest Hill, Dulwich, 
and which he proposes one day to give to the public. It has taken 
upwards of thirty years to accumulate this collection, and no one 
can tell, except those who have indulged in such occupations, 
what time and patience it has cost to arrange and house it. 


“The Horniman Museum ”’ is located in a building in the grounds 
of the founder’s residence at Surrey Mount, Forest Hill, and is now 
open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays (2 to9p.m.) The 
opening ceremony took place on Christmas Eve, in the presence of 
a large number of guests, whom Mr. Horniman sumptuously enter- 
tained in honour of the event. It is worthy of note that on this 
occasion, in one of those little after-dinner speeches in which a man 
is so apt to show what he really is, the host remarked that he was 
one of those who regard money-making not as the be-all and end-all 
of human life, but as a means to an end, and a fortune as a trust 
to be discharged to the advantage of his fellow men. He went on to 
say that, following out the spirit of this idea, he proposed to 
dedicate the Museum to public use. 
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It does not come within the scope of this article to describe 
“The Horniman Museum.” Let it suffice to say that it comprises 
a collection of exceptional interest, and can be seen by no one without 
amusement and instruction. 

Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to the entomological col- 
lection, which is a lasting monument of his love of natural 
history and hisindustry. Especially noteworthy are the examples of 
what Darwin called protective imitation, and of Brazilian butterflies, 
including particularly the brilliant Morphos. These, and the beetle 
collection, are exceedingly good, Mr. Horniman’s name being 
attached, by right of discovery, to several African insects. It should 
be noted in this connection that Mr. Horniman is a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, as well as of the Entomological, 
Zoological, and Linnzan Societies ; likewise of the Royal Historical 
Society and of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Frederick J. Horniman is at present a candidate for Shrieval 
honours in the City of London, and he has, moreover, been re- 
quested by his friends at Shrewsbury to stand for that Borough 
at the next general Election. 
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Fullwood bids fair to rank high among the coming 


men. So far, he has made his mark chiefly as an 
etcher, and it is of his work in this line that I now 


we 
We NEN 





propose to speak. But first of all, let me, in a few 
lines, indicate by what an uphill course Fullwood struggled in 
order to achieve success in his chosen line of work. In a few 
biographical notes before me, written by the artist at my request, 
he says—I prefer to give the story in his own simple words :— 


‘“‘T was an apprentice with an old firm of electro-plate workers in 
Birmingham, and attending evening art classes. When at the age 
of sixteen, paying frequent visits to the Art Gallery during the dinner 
hour, the thought occurred to me to copy from memory a picture 
there. For this purpose I obtained a cheap box of colours, though 
I had then possessed for three years an excellent box of water 
colours I gained as a South Kensington prize. This was one of a 
number of prizes I had gained, my first at the age of nine. I 
painted my copy, which wasin body colour, from one of Walton’s 
Swiss pictures, now -placed at the head of the staircase in the new 
superb galleries. The result gratified me ; colour was a new delight. 
I followed this by painting every spare moment, sketching out of 
doors at the end of the week ; walking many miles into the country 
to sketch a Warwickshire cottage, a group of hayricks, or a rocky 
cave. Colour now held me so tightly that many a time I stayed 
just one minute too long to find, after running my swiftest, that I 
was locked out from work for the rest of the day, while many 
clocks were still striking the hour. My scanty wage was thus 
frequently reduced. Several times during my seven years of 
apprenticeship I was allowed to take a week’s holiday. This time 
was devoted to painting from nature, and at the first sign of spring, 
after my term was ended (Novembey 24th, 1875), I was off into the 
country, never to return to the incessant din of hammers and the 
confinement of factory life.”’ 
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Inthe year 1880 Fullwood paid frequent visits to Wolverhampton— 
in which town he was born (1854)—for the purpose of sketching old 
buildings, with the intention of publishing them as etchings. This 
may seem strange when it is said that he had then no knowledge 
whatever of the art. However, he sought the help of Mr. Henry 
Pope, of Birmingham, who, he was aware, had etched some few 
plates. The artist kindly showed him a small plate covered with 
innumerable lines and sketches, and these he added to for the 
tyro’s instruction. This was all the help he received in the 
difficult art, and the lesson barely lasted half an hour. In truth, he 
had many masters: any and every beautiful plate he could get a 
chance of penetrating were his masters, and these were chiefly 
French. At the end of a week, after numerous failures, he began 
his work on ‘“‘ Old Wolverhampton,” and in due course it was com- 
pleted. It consisted of forty-eight plates, and was published in 
parts, four plates being given to each part, accompanied by 
descriptive letterpress. They were issued at 2s. 6d. each. Only a 
very limited number was printed, and many of the copies have been 
broken in order to use the plates for framing. Several of these 
framed prints have found their way into the auction room, where 
they have realised as much as three guineas each. Entire copies 
of ‘Old Wolverhampton” (Remnants of Old Wolverhampton and its 
Environs) are rare, and fetch a good price. 

Of the merits of this work, the Press may be allowed to speak. 

The Daily News said: ‘It is, we fear, in vain to hope that any 
publisher will venture, on the same sumptuous scale, to do justice 
to the relics of ‘Old London.’ The etchings are excellent examples 
of the aquafortist’s delightful art.” 


The Birmingham Daily Post said: ‘‘ Few provincial towns can 
boast a descriptive work of such excellence . . . . excellent etchings 
and typography perfect.” 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle spoke of them as “ unequalled 
among the books relating to Wolverhampton ...... a real local 
artistic treasure.” 

The Lichfield Mercury characterised it as ‘‘ a work unique among 
the historical records . . . . extremely artistic etchings on copper.” 

The Daily Mail: ‘‘ Admirably illustrated with etchings on copper.” 


The Bazaar: ‘‘ The etchings are full of force, skill, and original 
treatment.”’ 
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The Walsall Free Press, speaking of ‘‘Old Wolverhampton” 
(July 13th, 1889), referred to it as ‘A superb series of 
etchings .... This work is now very scarce, and fetches a very 
high price.” 

The first etchings the artist exhibited were from this work in 
1883, at the Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham, where he had 
exhibited water colour drawings for years previous to this date, 
and of which Society he was made an Associate in 1884. 

In the year 1882, Mr. Fullwood left Birmingham to go and live 
by the sea at Newlyn. At this time the famous Cornish fishing 
village had scarcely been heard of. Six years before this date, when 
one day he was painting in a country lane some miles from Birming- 
ham, a gentleman out on a ramble spoke to him, and said, “‘ You 
should go to France ; they know how to put the paint on there.” 
After remaining for some time at Newlyn, he resolved to carry out 
this suggestion, although to do so it was necessary to sell up his 
home, in order to raise the necessary means. In Paris he stayed 
a year, etching there a number of plates suitable for framing. 
Four of these were the first he exhibited at the Salon. They were 
“The Hush of Night,” “The Last of September,” ‘‘ Days of 
Harvest,” and ‘‘ The Hour of Rest.’’ The plates of the two first- 
named were accidentally destroyed before the full number of proofs 
were printed. Mr. Keppel, of New York, secured all the proofs, and 
these were the first plates he ever sold. 

Returning to England, Mr. Fullwood decided to live on the banks 
of the Thames, and, taking a house at Twickenham, lived there for 
five years. During this time he produced the following plates :— 
“Scotch Firs” (Keppel & Co.); ‘Silver Stems” (Brooks & Sons) ; 
* Quivering Aspens”; ‘‘Murmuring Pines” (Fine Art Society) ; 
‘To Meet the Fleet” (Fine Art Society); ‘‘ The Minnow Catcher” 
(Art Journal); ‘‘ When the Reaper’s Work is Done” (Lindsay) ; 
‘Lake Del Mont” (Vickery); ‘‘ The Swallows’ Haunt” (Fine Art 
Soc’ety); ‘The Gipsy Camp”; ‘‘ Twickenham Bushes” (Keppel) ; 
“ Sunset on the Thames” (Keppel); ‘‘ Henley-on-Thames ”’ ; 
‘Richmond Hill” (Virtue & Co.); ‘“‘ Richmond Bridge”; ‘“ Twick- 
ham Ferry” (Dowdeswell) ; ‘The Reedy Bank” (McLaren); ‘On 
the Oise”; and ‘‘ Kel Pie Island” (Dunthorne). 

Of these works, perhaps the best are ‘‘ Richmond Bridge,” which 
has a fine royal look about it, ‘‘ The Swallow’ Haunt,” and “‘ The 
Gipsy Camp,” which was exhibited in the Royal Academy and inthe 
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Salon, and of which the Times said :—* Of original etchings, one of 
the most striking is that called ‘The Gipsy Camp’ 

which is a really poetical and interesting landscape.” The artist 
himself considers the three above mentioned as among his best 
plates, to which he adds ‘‘ The Reedy Bank,” ‘“‘ When the Reaper’s 
Work is Done,” and ‘“‘ To Meet the Fleet.”’ Of the last-named the 
Birmingham Daily Post said, “‘ It is a genuine triumph.” 

Mr. Fullwood is at present engaged upon a plate (30in. by 20in.) 
to be called “‘ The Vocal Woods,” which bids fair to be a very 
striking production. I might go on to speak of the artist’s works 
in oil and in water colours, many of which have been exhibited in 
the chief London exhibitions—in the Royal Academy, in the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, in the New Gallery, and in 
the Royal Society of British Artists (of which society he was 
elected a member last year). 


There is so little individuality, as a rule, in English art, and there 
is so much tendency to run after that which is in vogue, no matter 
whence it comes, or how base and false it may be, that it is pleasing 
to find that one of our great cities has had the courage of its 
opinion, and become possessed of an undoubtedly great work by a 
living painter. I refer to the acquisition by the Corporation of 
Liverpool of Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘Triumph of the Innocents.” 
There has been a warm controversy in that city on the merits of the 
picture, but right judgment in this instance has triumphed. The 
contest—for such it may be called—has called forth a generous letter 
from Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., in which he truly speaks of this 
“‘ crowning effort of a noble artistic career.’’ He goes on to say that 
“if Liverpool gives such an example to England by the purchase of 
(to my thinking) one of the greatest pictures of modern times, there 
is, indeed, some hope for art. It will show that at last a rift in 
the clouds has appeared, and that the darkness and inanity of 
modern French taste is not going to suffocate the higher aspirations 
of English art.” 


‘‘The Low Countries must be regarded as the cradle of landscape 
art. Long before rural scenes were depicted for their own sake, 
much attention was paid by the Van Eycks, by Memline, by Van der 
Weyden, by Dirck Bouts, and a host of others, to landscape back- 
grounds. But it was not till the dawn of the seventeenth century 
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that landscapes became a recognised object for an artist’s pencil. 
Many of these painters of country scenes were no better able than 
their fellow labourers in portraiture and historic art to withstand 
the influence of the great art movement in Italy .... On the 
whole, it must be admitted that those who have done much for 
Dutch art—those whose works are now most highly prized—never 
went beyond the confines of their own country, and remained true 
to themselves and to the life of the Netherlands. And this is 
especially noticeable in the case of Hobbema, Cuijp, and Potter, 
and to a great extent of Ruisdael also.” 

These words are quoted from the introduction to Mr. Frank 
Cundall’s ‘‘ Landscape Painters of Holland,” in the ‘Great Artists” 
Series (Sampson Low), in which he traces the growth of landscape 
art in the hands of these four masters. The author has been to the | 
latest authorities—Dutch and French—and has put his material 
together ina very interesting way. Lists of the principal works of 
the four painters, and a number of illustrations, add to the utility of 
the book. 

By the way, Mr. Cundall tells a pretty tale (on the authority of 
Mrs. Jameson) of the soothing influence of Ruysdael’s work :— 

‘¢T cannot express to you,” said a most distinguished statesman, 
as we stood together in the midst of his beautiful pictures, “I 
cannot express to you the feeling of tranquility, of restoration, with 
which, in an interval of harassing official business, I look around 
me here!” And while he spoke, in the slow, quiet tone of a weary 
man, he turned his eyes on a forest scene of Ruysdael, and gazed 
on it for a minute or two in silence, as if its cool, dewy verdure, its 
deep seclusion, its transparent waters stealing through the glade, 
had sent refreshment into his very soul. 

The statesman referred to is doubtless Sir Robert Peel, and the 
“Forest Scene,’’ now in the National Gallery, is the picture 
referred to. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours is a fairly good one. It contains nothing of striking 
originality, but there is an exceptional evenness of merit through- 
out. There is a specially fine collection of fruit and flower pieces, 
and the majority are by ladies. Miss Kate Sadler, Miss A. M. 
Youngman, Miss Eva Francis, Miss Sophie Holmes, Miss C. Nolan, 
Lady Lindsay, Madame Victoria Dubourg, Mrs. William Duffield, 








quisite drawings of flowers. 
perhaps, takes the honours. 
is the “Shells” of Miss Kate Mary Whitley. 
beautiful of its kind could hardly be conceived. 





Valerie. 


Miss Marion Chase, and Miss Bertha Maguire all contribute ex- 
«A Bright Corner,” by Miss Chase, 
Another exquisite drawing by a lady 


VALERIE. 


THE POET'S PLEA AND PASSION. 





70; 





Life was blank until I met you, 

Suns will fade e’er I forget you, 
Valerie! Valerie! 

Have you ever guessed the spell, 

That made love in my bosom swell ? 
Valerie! Valerie ! 


Did you know when I was saying 

Simple words, my thoughts were straying? 
Valerie! Valerie! 

Straying in a channel new, 

Opened up by dreams of you, 
Valerie! Valerie! 


To your sweet brown eyes all dancing, 

With a light so rare, entrancing, 
Valerie! Valerie! 

And your hair the sun had kissed, 

Tinged with gold he sure has missed, 
Valerie! Valerie ! 


Not one word of love I’ve spoken, 

So Love’s vows cannot be broken, 
Valerie! Valerie! 

Though I love you just the same, 

But love in words is weak and tame, 

Valerie! Valerie! 





Anything more 
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Valerie. 


May it come to pass, my dearest? 

My ideal, the sweetest, nearest ! 
Valerie! Valerie ! 

Is Love then, after all, so blind ? 

O! be to me a little kind, 
Valerie! Valerie ! 


Let me hope—Hope is not treason— 


Though Love, they say, is out of season, 


Valerie! Valerie ! 
If you read this simple plea, 
Think sometimes with tears of me, 


Valerie! Valerie! 


All my love to you is turning, 

But unselfish is the burning, 
Valerie! Valerie! 

So my lines I'll finish, dear, 

Though my heart is worn and drear, 


Valerie! Valerie ! 


For in loving still I leave you, 

Wishing never once to grieve you, 
Valerie! Valerie! 

Though you waft me word nor sigh, 

Still my love will never die, 


Valerie! Valerie ! 


S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
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‘‘ROSMERSHOLM’”’ AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


0° eC BSEN is becoming the Charles I.’s head of the 
Mr. Dicks of dramatic criticism. He is here, there 
and everywhere; so much so that, at a recent dis- 
cussion at the Playgoers’ Club, it was agreed by 
common consent that for that particular evening his 
name should not be mentioned. This temporary interdict recalls 
the line that Norwegian hostesses, about 1880, were obliged to write 
on their cards of invitation: ‘‘ You are requested not to mention 
‘A Doll’s House.’ ” 


‘‘ Rosmersholm ” has been played twice already at the Vaudeville, 
and, according to the quidnunes of the Strand, “to money.” So 
that in all probability we shall see a series of representations of the 
play, and indeed, Mr. Benson is said to be in treaty for a theatre to 
try it at night. ‘‘ Rosmersholm”’ is the most gloomy of the series 
of prose dramas which, dealing as they do, unflinchingly, remorse- 
lessly, with certain moral problems, cannot of necessity be very 
light and cheerful. Nevertheless, and although it was by no means 
ideally acted, ‘‘ Rosmersholm” held the audience from beginning to 
end. And it must not be imagined that the audiences at Ibsen plays 
are, as a whole, favourably disposed to the Norwegian. Of course 
a good many of them have studied his work more or less carefully, 
and, therefore, love it in greater or less degree. But those who 
know the nature of the men and women, who always turn up at a 
first night or a first matinée, will understand that a good many, at all 
events, come not indisposed to scoff, and even to jeer, to say nothing 
of the stalled critics. With one or two rare exceptions, these are, 
at present, anti-I[bsenish; and, in a small theatre like the Vaudeville, 
nearly the whole of the stalls are taken up by that formidable 
phalanx of the representatives of the press. 





There is no need to tell or to discuss the story of ‘‘ Romersholm.” 
The daily papers have done this very sufficiently, if not very 
efficiently. All of the small cast of half-a-dozen worked hard, 


although not all of them, it would seem, understood the nature of 
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the work they had to do. And, unfortunately, where there was 
apparently a more thorough understanding, the physical or artistic 
means for realising were partly wanting. Thus in the matter of 
stage experience and knowledge of “ business,’ Messrs. Charles 
Hudson and J. Wheatman were the seniors of the group. But Mr. 
Hudson, as it seemed to us, missed largely the meaning of that 
delightful creation Brendel. It was, to say the least of it, a pity 
to bring him on in the first act as the ordinary type of the stage 
drunkard, red nose included. And Mr. Wheatman, who always 
seemed afraid to tackle the part of Mortensgard, appeared to rely 
for any artistic kudos he might get out of it, upon making up as 
much like Mr. Tim Healy as possible. Miss May Protheroe again 
was lost in the part of Madam Helseth. What a part itis! She 
has the actual finish of the play in her hands, like Caleb, in 
Ravenswood. But the strength and intensity of Mr. Mackintosh 
were wanting. Miss Florence Farr and Mr. Benson, on the other 
hand, we should say really understood what Ibsen means by 
Rebecca and Rosmer. But with the best intentions in the world, 
each of them was somewhat lacking in the stage experience and 
capacity to carry out theirconceptions. The Rector Krollof Mr. Athol 
Forde was, by a happy combination of both the desirables, the best 
performance of the piece. Mr. Forde understood what manner of 
man Rector Kroll is, and played him to the life. The name of 
the stage manager did not appear on the programme. That was 
wisdom, as the stage management was not good. 


‘‘GHOSTS”’ AT THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE. 

‘‘Ghosts” has been played; the heavens have not fallen; and 
Mr. Piggot, the representative of the Lord Chamberlain, has thus 
far ‘laid low.” Not for want, according to gossip, of plenty of 
egging, and even urging on,at the hands of the influential highs and 
mighties, to whom ‘“ Ghosts” is-an abomination. 


The piece was played on Friday, March 13th, at the Royalty 
Theatre. The date is likely to prove historical, as far as the English 
drama is concerned, not only because upon it was produced, for the 
first time in England, the most tremendous, and, to the Philistines, 
the most ‘‘ shocking”’ of Ibsen’s prose dramas, but because it was 
the date of the opening of the Independent Theatre. On Saturday, 
the 14th, every paper in London, morning and evening alike, had 
its say about the play, the performance, the theatre. The says 
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were variegated, but the great thing is that they were said. News- 
paper men don’t write, and newspaper editors don’t insert, columns 
upon columns upon any subject unless it is a very real one. And 
the hysterical condition, either plaintive or injured, or expostulatory, 
or in some cases phrensied, is the best possible proof of the immense 
effect produced and success attained by ‘‘Ghosts.’”” When one 
reads some of the notices, and wades through the leader in the 
Daily Telegraph, said to have been written by one of our best-known 
dramatists, one is really driven towards Bernard Shaw’s opinion. 
In his blunt, outspoken way he told the Playgoers that the real 
reason of the critical opposition to Ibsen was that critics and news- 
papers knew that the acceptance of Ibsen’s dramas, subjects, 
treatment, and characters, meant the destruction of their methods 
and their influence. One seems to hear some of them saying with 
Krogstad, in ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” “ If need be, I shall fight as though 
for my life to keep my little place on the—” Daily Wobbler. 

And there is a good deal in the outcry of some of our English 
playwrights against Ibsen. A good deal, in quite another sense 
from that in which they would use the words. When Messrs. 
Jones and Buchanan can see nothing in ‘“‘ Ghosts” except “ dirt,” 
one cannot help being reminded of the silversmiths at Ephesus in 
the olden days. When Paul came amongst them with a new 
Gospel, you remember how Demetrius spoke to the workmen of 
like occupation as himself. ‘Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth . . . this, our craft, is in danger to be set at naught.” 

The performance of “ Ghosts,” in its effect upon the audience, 
was far greater than that of ‘‘ Rosmersholm.”” And the reason of 
this difference did not lie wholly in the relative strength and 
interest of the plays. It was, to a considerable extent, dependent 
upon the better rendering in the one case. To begin with, the 
stage management of Cecil Raleigh was admirable. The result 
was, as far as grouping positions, and all the ordinary technicalities 
of representation were concerned, a singular finish and completeness, 
such as one never expects to see at scratch performances for one 
occasion only. It is clear, however, that the Independent Theatre 
never means to have a scratch performance. The finish and com- 
pleteness were, as all who have any experience of the stage will 
know, the result not only of stage knowledgeand tact, but of immense 
perseverance. Those of us who saw something of the rehearsals of 


“Ghosts” are not likely to forget the immense capacity for taking 
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pains shown by Mr. Raleigh, and indeed by everybody concerned 





in the play. 



































/ Mrs. Theodore Wright, if she has read all the newspaper notices, 
must on Saturday, March 14th, have paraphrased the Byronic 
utterance, ‘‘I woke up this morning and found myself famous.” 
Every newspaper, no matter what it had to say about the play, 
was genuinely astonished to find that an actress who thus far had, 
for the most part, done amateur work only, could play so effectively 
the great part of Mrs. Alving. About the reading of the very 
difficult part of Regina, newspaper opinions differ. Some of them 
will have it that Miss Edith Kenward was all wrong in her con- 
ception ; others that she was all right. They agree that, granted 
the conception, her playing was of a very high order. For our 
part, we are on the side of the ayes. We admit that, owing to 
circumstances over which she had no control, Miss Kenward is not 
physically the Regina of ‘“‘ Ghosts.” Regina is what Joe Gargery 
would call “A fine figure of a woman”—a sort of Alma Stanley 
among maid servants. Miss Kenward is, as all the theatre-going 
world knows, light, petite, vivacious. Nevertheless, her reading of 
the character struck us as very understanding and very subtle. 
She seemed to hit the exact medium between the middle-class 
refinement of her father and the servant-girl nature of her mother ; 
to show how the Regina of now is the necessary and logical out- 
come, first of inheritance, second of adaptation to the coarse and 
vicious surroundings of her early days, and thirdly of the later life 
with Mrs. Alving. Miss Kenward understood and realised the 
significance of Mrs. Alving’s “ Regina, unfortunately, was allowed to 
stay at home too long. I ought to have taken her earlier into my 
house ’’—a speech that we would commend to the consideration 
of those critics who thought Miss Kenward too hard, and lacking 
in refinement. Mr. Frank Lindo, who is of a coming-on disposition, 
was also physically, and especially vocally, not Oswald. He has 
what is commonly called ‘‘a fine organ,” and in such a part as 
Oswald had of necessity from first to last to use only the upper 
register of his voice. That is no small task toa young actor in a 
new part, a new play, and a new experiment. That Mr. Lindo 
succeeded in this point alone even is testimony to the earnestness 
and thoroughness of his work. But it was earnest and thorough 
throughout. He had studied the character very carefully, and, 
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considering its difficulty and complexity, played it very well. Two 
older stagers, Messrs. Sidney Howard and Leonard Outram, both 
played exceedingly well. Mr. Howard’s Engstrand was perhaps the 
most conventional of the five characters, but he was very effective, 
and, in his scene with Manders and Mrs. Alving, rose really to a 
great height of dramatic power and intensity. Mr. Leonard Outram 
has a sort of official right to appear in all literary dramatic experi- 
ments. Both the Browning and the Shelley Societies made use of 
his services, and, but for an accident, he was to have been the 
A’Becket when the Pastoral Players gave Tennyson’s drama. By 
his intelligent and artistic playing of Pastor Manders, he still further 
established his claim to be regarded as one of our—not too many— 
intellectual actors. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE. 


After the performance of ‘‘ Ghosts,” those most interested in the 
new theatrical departure put their heads together as to the best 
method of utilising the immense and undoubted success of the initial 
performance. Before these lines appear there will be in the hands 
of the public the statutes of the new Independent Theatre Society. 
The founder of the enterprise, the indefatigable Mr. Jack T. Grein, 
has found his child growing to such dimensions that he already 
needs help and some division of labour in the carrying out of the 
scheme. Whatever form that help takes it must never be forgotten 
that to Mr. Grein’s exertions alone, primarily, the foundation of a 
Théatre Libre in England is due. As usual, we are rather late in 
the day. Italy, France, and Germany are all in front of us. Still, 
better late than never. 


The intention of the Independent Theatre is to produce plays of 
a literary as well as of a dramatic character—plays, in a word, that 
will bear printing. These may be original, or adaptations, or 
translations ; the first requisite is that they are dramatic, and the 
second that they are literary. The latter requisite, by implication, 
involves a third one of a negative order. At the Independent 
Theatre no play will have a chance that depends upon indecency, 
pruriency, and suggestiveness. Plays, like ‘‘ Ghosts,” that deal with 
serious problems seriously will be accepted ; but plays with prurient 
suggestions and double meanings, to tickle the ears of the well-fed, 
well-wined stalls, will have no chance. 
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The membership of this society takes two forms. Fellowship by 
a payment of £2 10s. for the rest of the year 1891. This payment 
entitles the Fellow to one reserved seat for each of the five 
performances that are to follow the initial one, and a certain number 
of unreserved seats that will be allotted according as the circum- 
stances of each performance permit. Associateship, by a payment 
of 10s. 6d., entitling the associate to one unreserved seat for each 
performance. All applications and payments to be made to Mr. J. 
T. Grein, 84, Warwick Street, S.W. 


The first of the five performances will be given in the last week in 
April. The exact date and the theatre will be announced to all 
members, and in tke public press, probably before these notes 
appear. Three short pieces will be played at this performance. A 
translation of De Banville’s ‘‘ Le Baiser,” a translation of Bjornsen’s 
two-act play, called ‘* Newly Wedded,” and the first of the original 
English plays to be produced at the Independent Theatre, a one- 
act drama by Alec Nelson. 


B 
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THE MONTH. 
By Tue Epirtor. 
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¢ SEA R. POMEROY has an article in the Andover Review 


¥ 







upon Malthusianism. He publishes an appreciative 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, which declines to pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon a medical controversy, 
but goes on to say that the writer can find no words 
strong enough to express his sense of the sacredness of the cause to 
which Dr. Pomeroy has consecrated his life ; or of the degradation 
which, if and in proportion as that cause should be defeated, 
threatens the whole human race. The Review states some views 
that are not as frequently heard of in this country as they might be. 
It says the State of Texas could furnish a grave for every human 
being yet born, and the State of Florida a comfortable home for all 
who live. Man’s actual increase has only amounted to a doubling 
in several hundred years. The dread of over-population is, therefore, 
illusory. What is lacking in certain places, and at certain times, 
is intelligent enterprise, courage, and skill. 

THis is re-assuring. France is becoming seriously alarmed at her 
decreasing birth-rate, and may have to repeat an expedient resorted 
to in the Roman Empire, during the period of its decline and fall, 
when a large bounty was offered for each child born. Certainly 
Dr. Pomeroy is right in insisting upon the good moral influence of 
family ties. The man with a wife and half-a-dozen children is 
reputedly steady. He is far less likely to be confined in gaol, or 
become a burden on society in the poor-house, than a man who has 
no family. Then, too, in ordinary circumstances which a Christian 
State might render universal, the children who have plenty of 
brothers and sisters are usually better brought up, more clever, 
more human than solitary youngsters. We believe they also usually 
get on better in the world. 

THE Government's promised Labour Commission is receiving 
more attention from working-men leaders than such promises 
usually evoke. Ben Tillett says truly enough that a Commission of 
small gossip will do no good. It would do harm, for it would 
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hinder reform. John Burns says that no Commission will satisfy 
the labour world that does not contain among its members working 
men capable of examining and cross-examining employers. Every- 
body remembers the Sweating Commission, and reflects upon the 
frittering away of energy which then occurred, and the total lack of 
result. The mountains were in labour, but they failed to produce 
s0 much asa mouse. Mr. Tillett has a very good idea if it could 
be acted upon. He would have County Councils, Vestries, and 
School Boards set to work to collect the desired information. Thus 
the report might be obtained before the year ends, and, what is 
much more important, before the General Election. The Irish 
question recedes farther and farther into the background, and it 
becomes clearer every day that the election will be fought upon a 
labour programme. 


Tue bazaar, or féte, organised by the Thimble League at the 
Albert Hall, affords a warning to the ladies and their clerical 
friends who are so frequently desirous of promoting a big bazaar. 
The féte at the Albert Hall was a failure, and the proprietors of the 
hall sued Lady Winchelsea for the amount due to them. Her 
ladyship had given the order, and had to pay the money, making 
good a deficiency of £200. She will probably be more cautious in 
future, and will warn other ladies not to assume the part of a 
speculating entrepreneur. 


Waat did Mr. John Murray mean at the Booksellers’ Dinner, 
when he said he feared the great danger of the young novelist of 
to-day was flattery? It was whispered that he had Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling in his eye. The chairman proposed the toast of ‘‘ Literature 
and Art,’’ and remarked he regretted so many books were published 
which “ were not literature.” Is that to be regretted? ‘‘ Literature,” 
in Mr. Murray’s sense, is only one of the purposes of books. In 
point of fact, it is only by having a great number of books that the 
sublimated extract of literature is, and can be, produced. How 
many times was the Sack of Troy told in halting prose and verse 
before the Iliad and Eneid resulted? Persons who discourage 
bookmaking “on principle,” and who would forbid a young author 
from publishing anything that does not come up to their (no doubt 
perfect) standard of taste, are not the best friends to literature. 


Sir Cuarves Dine follows Mr. Parnell in bringing division and 
trouble into the Liberal camp. As Punch so wittily put it in a 
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cartoon, it is ‘one up and another down ” for Mr. Gladstone. The 
Nonconformist conscience is more alarmed than ever, while sage 
party leaders like Sir William Harcourt wonder whereto this thing 
will grow. One is surprised at the réle’ given to Roman Catholic 
priests in these matters by their hereditary opponents. It is the 
Irish priests who are to wreak vengeance upon Mr. Parnell. 
According to Mr. W. T. Stead and the Pall Mall Gazette, Cardinal 
Manning approved of the memorial directed against Sir Charles 
Dilke, and of the ‘‘ red-book ” distributed so freely among the Forest 
of Dean electors. Cardinal Manning also, according to the said 
‘‘red-book,”’ received Mrs. Crawford into the fold of the Roman 
Church. Both these statements are wrong. The first is quite 
contrary to the fact. As to the second, it was Father Butler 
who received Mrs. Crawford. 


Dean Lerroy, of Norwich, was the preacher to ‘“* men only” at 
the Polytechnic in Regent Street, on March 15th. Addressing his 
congregation as working men, he asked them to ‘“‘ sow to themselves 
in righteousness’’ when dealing with money. England had been 
and was suffering from an epidemic—not of fever or over-crowding, 
but of embezzlement—an epidemic of financial crime. It was 
the excessive strain of the present age which led men to seek recre- 
ation and diversion in the sin of gambling. This, then, was the 
greatest evil of the day. He had known men bet upon the arrival 
of vessels in New York or Liverpool, the number of seconds a great 
surgeon would take to amputate a man’s leg, and on all manner of 
important and trivial events. Sermons like that of Dr. Lefroy 
must be sympathised with rather than criticised. Probably at the 
same moment some of his ordained brethren were declaring that 
intemperance was the greatest evil of the day. Others, with equal 
sincerity and emphasis, were saying the same thing about impurity. 
Let us hope that these things betoken a rousing of the national 
conscience. 


THe Prince or Wates and his fellow baccarat players at 
Tranby Grange are not going into the witness box after all. There 
is to be no cross-examination ; no attempt to prove the accusations 
made. A news agency makes a remarkable statement. It says 
that the prince himself has dictated this arrangement. “ Acting,” 
it says, ‘‘in consonance with the opinion of the royal personage who 
has been mentioned in connection with the matter,” there will 
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simply be an apology in court, and the fixing of the damages. If 
H.R.H. thinks he can tide over the present difficulty, and go on 
with his baccarat and other forms of gambling, without incurring 
serious public disapprobation, he is mistaken. A ‘‘ clean breast” 
should be made in court regarding all that transpired at Tranby 
Court. The attempt to conceal evidence would create the worst 
impression ; and we were glad to see, after writing the above, that 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis contradict the news agency. 


Mr. GoscHeEn’s financial shortcomings, the proposal to give each 
man only one vote, and Mr. Parnell’s leadership, were the three 
topics discoursed upon by Mr. Gladstone at Hastings. His railway 
progress through the southern shires was marked by the usual 
incidents. The wonder of his octogenarian oratory increases, and 
will increase. His versatility was also well displayed by the 
contrast, fresh in every auditor’s mind, between the Hastings 
speech and the lecture on Artemis, delivered a few days before to 
the Eton boys. Probably the lecture, recondite as it was, will be 
more influential and useful than the speech. It may have charmed 
a few Eton boys to study their Homer a little. As the speech 
omitted the great labour question—the only subject likely to affect 
the forthcoming election—it was a disappointment, most of all to 
Mr. Gladstone’s political friends. 


Aston election has been a surprise to everyone all through. 
When Mr. Kynoch’s death was reported his party feared they 
would lose the seat, and at first wished the election delayed to give 
them a better chance. They have now won by a majority of 2,978. 
Mr. W. Phipson Beale had no labour programme. He tried to ride 
upon the Irish horse into Parliament, and only polled 2,332 votes in 
this typical working-class constituency. Captain G. W. Grice- 
Hutchinson is the hundred-and-ninth new member returned since 
the general Election, and is, like Mr. Kynoch, a Conservative. 


Waar will the Duke of St. Albans do with his hawks? Are they 
to be put up to auction, or raffled for like kittens at a church 
bazaar? Or again, can the dreadful and distinctly revolutionary 
rumour be true that St. Albans has no hawks, never had any, and 
that his salary of £1,000 (minus £35) per annum has been capitalised 
for him, because his ancestor, the first Duke, was the illegitimate 
son of Nell Gwynne and Charles II.? The present House of 
Commons makes some boast of purity; but in perpetuating this 
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sinecure—paying the whole capital value of it from the taxes into 
the pocket of the Duke of St. Albans—the present House is doing a 
worse act than the Restoration Parliament did in granting it, 
£18,335 is the whole remainder of the price obsequiously paid, in 
March, 1891, to the family of a loose woman, for her favours 
granted to a depraved king two centuries ago. 


Pion Pion is no more. He opposed the Spanish marriage, and 
Eugenie never forgave him. During the eighteen years of the Third 
Empire he lived the life of a learned Sybarite. His conduct in the 
Crimea caused him to be accused of poltroonery. The Duc D’Aumale 
once provoked a personal encounter with him. The Prince asked 
the Emperor’s advice whether he should fight. ‘‘ My cousin,’ was 
the biting reply, ‘‘ when a man asks whether he shall fight a duel 
or not, it always means that he is anxious not to fight.” His 
married life with the Princess Clotilde was unhappy. She left 
him, and he quarrelled with his son. A freethinker till near death, 
Rome received Plon Plon into her fold on his death-bed, extorting 
from him a reconciliation with his son. 


Rupyarp Kipiinc we know, and John Lockwood Kipling we 
shall soon learn to know. Mr. J. L. Kipling is the father of the 
famous young author. In India, where he has resided for more 
than a quarter of a century, Mr. Kipling, senior, has long been 
held in the highest reputation as an artist and writer. He is over 
here for a few months holiday, accompanied by his wife. Mr. 
Kipling has seized the opportunity to get a book on and off the 
stocks. It is being brought out forhim by a well-known London firm. 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE was enthroned at York Minster on St. 
Patrick’s Day. The sermon was preached by another eloquent and 
distinguished Irish prelate, the Bishop of Derry. Dr. Alexander 
and Dr. Magee were both deans together in the Irish Church before 
Mr. Gladstone disestablished it. Magee was at Cork, and Alexander 
at Derry. When Dr. Alexander became bishop, one year before 
Dr. Magee’s elevation to that dignity, he was the youngest prelate 
on the bench. Another curious fact was that Dr. Alexander’s own 
father was one of the clergy of his diocese, being rector of one of the 
parishes. Mr. Gladstone had made him a dean, but the Conserva- 
tive Administration made Dr. Alexander a bishop. His wife is the 
daughter of Mr. Humphreys, who was at the time land agent to the 
late Duke of Abercorn. 
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Tue yoke of lawful slavery differs not from that of illegal bondage 
except in being many degrees worse to bear and harder to break 
Take the Clitheroe case for example. Mr. Jackson, the husband, had 
forcibly abducted his wife, and forcibly detained her in a house at 
Blackburn, for a fortnight. Her relatives brought the matter before 
the Queen’s Bench. If they thought that they were likely to get a 
vindication of the rights of the enslaved woman from the judges, 
they were woefully disappointed. In kidnapping and confining 
his wife, Mr. Jackson—so the Queen’s Bench laid down in 
uncompromising terms —acted entirely within his rights as an 
Englishman. And the relatives were censured, positively censured, 
by the Queen’s Bench judges for making their application. It behoves 
every single and every married lady in the land, including the 
Queen, to note that the Queen’s Bench judges were moved for 
nothing more than that Mr. Jackson might be ordered to bring his 
wife into court, in order that she might state her case to the court. 
When this is refused, what rights remain to an Englishwoman ? 
To the surprise and bewilderment of lawyers, the Court of Appeal, 
on application being made to it, decided just contrary. It issued a 
habeas corpus, examined the lady in the judge’s parlour, and liberated 
her! ‘The question is,” said the Master of the Rolls, ‘‘ Was an 
English husband to be a brute; and if he was, would the Court 
give him back his wife?’’ And to this question, so put by itself, 
the Court of Appeal unanimously answered, ‘‘No!’’ We rub our eyes. 
How does this decision bear upon divorce? Is it the prosaic pro- 
cedure of a law court we have been reading, or is it some drama of 
‘« Tbsenity ?” 


It was time there was a change. Of late the ladies have been 
faring badly. The proposal to put one or two of them on the 
Labour Commission is scouted by Mr. W. H. Smith, and the 
deceased wife’s sisters are in a worse case this session than before. 
It is too bad, particularly after all that the dames of the Primrose 
League have done to help the present Government. 


THE motion to appoint a Select Committee to examine into the 
prevalence of gambling was defeated in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, 17th, by 23 votes. The House was very tliin, most 
members preferring absence to presence when there was danger of 
a conflict between “‘loyalty’’ and conscience. Mr. Pickersgill did 
good service in bringing the subject forward, and in comparing the 
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different treatment of gamblers in the east and west of London. 
Mr. A. Davies, a member of the London County Council, proposed 
that no invitation should be sent to the Prince to attend a public 
ceremony, until after the libel action has been tried. Sir John 
Lubbock frowned on this, but it is suggestive. 


ITALIAN emigrants were socially at a discount in America when the 
harrowing news of the disaster to the Utopia reached New York 
and New Orleans. It was an accident. Driven by wave and wind, 
the British emigrant ship spitted herself upon the ram of the British 
ironclad Anson. 567 souls perished out of 880 on board, although 
the Utopia foundered in seven fathoms of water. Sudden panic 
was the cause, but the captain has been arrested, and possibly fresh 
facts may be brought out in the inquiry. 


OncE more the temperance majority in the House of Commons 
got into line on the 18th, and won a pitched battle by carrying the 
second reading of the Welsh Local Option Bill. This is a greater 
victory than the defeat of Compensation last year. But why should 
a minority of one-third be submitted to impose the drink-traffic 
upon a locality against the wishes of a two-thirds majority? Are 
we to have government by majorities in all other matters except 
the drink traffic ? 


TEMPERANCE reform is winning all along the line. The House of 
Lords has finally upheld the right of licensing magistrates to refuse 
to grant a ‘‘renewed” license. Mr. Wakefield, it will be remem- 
bered, was chairman of the Westmoreland Board, which refused an 
application from the appellant Sharp for the renewal of a license. 
The grounds of refusal were distance, want of population, and other 
reasons. Both the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Court of Appeal 
had confirmed the magistrate’s decision. The law lords unani- 
mously affirmed these previous decisions, Lord Herschell stating 
that the discretion of the justices is not fettered in any way. 


OxrorD won the boat race again this year. Out of 47 races 
rowed Oxford has now won 24 and Cambridge 22, there having been 
a dead-heat in 1877. Since 1870, when great reforms took place 
in Cambridge boating, Cambridge has won 12 races and Oxford 9, 



























CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
ProsBuEeM No. 15. 

By R. WEINHEIMER. 


BLACK. 2 PIECES. 

















Yléd«é 
Uy, 
Vb 
Ws 
WHITE. 5 PIECES. 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SoLUTION oF ProspLEemM No. 14. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 R—KR 3 1 any move. 


2 mates accordingly. 


The special prize of £10 given by the Manchester Examiner and 
Times for the best game played in the International Tournament, 
has only just been awarded. It is explained that the work of 
selection entailed a great deal of long and troublesome analysis, 
and that, out of three games chosen, it was difficult to decide 
which was the best. The verdict of the arbitrators was eventually 





given in favour of the fine contest won by the Rev. J. Owen from 
Mr. Gunsberg. 

Mr. Tuisby was nearly winning the prize for his victory over 
Gunsberg, and Herr Shallopp receives honourable mention for his 
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defeat of Locock. The following is the game that obtained the 
prize :— 


ZUKERTORT’S OPENING. 








White—OweEn. Black—GuNSBERG. 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1Kt—KB3; 1Kt—KB3 | 20B—Bsq | 20 Q—Kt 2 
2P-Q4 | 2P—Q4 21R—Ksq |21 KR—QBsq 
3P—K3 | 3P—Q Kt3 22 R—R 4 22 K—K sq 
4P—Q Kt3| 4B—Kt2 23 B—Kt 5 | 23 P—R 3 
5B—Kt2 | 5P—K3 24 P—B 4 | 24 Q—B sq 
6B—Q3 | 6QKt—Q2 | 25 P—Kt4 | 25 Q—B 4 ch 
7 Castles 7 B—Q 3 26 K—B sq | 26 Kt—B sq 
8 Kt—K 5 8 Castles 27 P—B 5 | 27 Kt Px P 
9QKt—Q 2} 9P—QB4 28PxP | 28 K—Q 2 (c) 

10Q—K 2 | 10 Kt—K 5 29 Q—R 5 | 29 K—B 2 

11 QR—Q sq| 11PxP 30Q x P ch 80 Kt—K 2 (d) 
12PxP | 12 Kt x Kt 31 B—K 7 | 31 Q—R 4 
1RxKt | 13K R—-Ksq | 32B—Q6ch (32 K—B3 

14 Bx Pch(a)| 14 K—Bsq 33 Qx P | 33 R—K sq 
15B—Q3 | 15 Bx Kt 34 B—K7disch | 34 K—B 2 
16PxB | 16 Q—R5 85Q—Q6ch | 35 K—Bsq 

17 B—Kt5 | 17K R—Qsq | 36 P—B6 | 36 R—KKtsq(e) 
18 R—Q4 | 18Q—R2(b) | 37 P—Kt4 Resigns. 
19B—Q3 | 19P—Kt3 


(a) Cleverly taking advantage of his opportunity. If Black now 
captures the Kt, white plays Q—R 5 ch, followed by Q x P ch, and 
Q x Kt. 

(b) Black, being in serious difficulties, no doubt adopts the best 
course in devoting his Queen to the defence of the weak King’s side. 

(c) Black plays an uphill game with commendable patience and 
tack. His efforts to find a haven of refuge for his King on the 
Queen’s side are, however, doomed to failure. 

(d) An ingenious trap. If now P x P, R—K B sq immediately 
follows. 

(ec) Threatening as a forlorn hope R—Kt 8 ch, &. This, 
however, is prevented by White’s next move, and black has no 
further prospect of saving the game. 


The nineteenth annual chess match between the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge was played at the British Chess Club on 
March 19th, and resulted in a victory for Cambridge by one game. 
At the banquet which followed Mr. Ure, the Oxford president, 
alluded to the curious fact that this is the only intellectual contest 
that takes place between the two Universities. Lovers of the game 
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may congratulate themselves that chess is thus placed in a position 
of unique, though perhaps unintentional, importance. It is, however, 
a matter worthy of consideration whether the numerous physical 
competitions between the two seats of learning might not with 
advantage be supplemented by others of a more intellectual 
character. It is gratifying to observe that the high standard of 
chess cultivated in the Universities was well maintained in the 
recent match. The players are young men who, for the 
most part, only require experience to bring them up to 
the level of first-class amateur play. That the University Chess 
Clubs form a most useful training ground, is proved by the fact that 
a very considerable proportion of our ablest amateurs made their first 
acquaintance with the game at either Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed, 
it is probable that a team could be formed of a dozen past 
University men, who would be superior to any like number of 
amateurs in the country. It is natural that intellectual men should 
excel in mental contests, and chess is now so popular in the 
Universities that we may reasonably expect the proportion of 
high-class players that they produce to be increased. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR. J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S., Surgeon-Hentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without any injurious 
from 3/6 per tooth, and from 20/- a complete set (guaranteed). Repairs whilst waiting at a 
trifling cost. All Cases Guaranteed. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


The Editor of “ Baby,” the Mother's Magazine, says :—CHILDREN'S TEETH.—At the first 
sign of decay or irregularity in the growth of teeth, e ood dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for yo: as 
well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., 87, High Holborn, may be warmly recommended, as he is 80 

and pleasing tn his ways, and has athand au the latest improvements in mechanism for sparing pain ant saving 
time. It is also a comfort to know that he is very moderate jn his charges.—“ BaBy.” Oct. 1890. 


Consultation and every information FREE mane, from 9a.m. till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(Facing recta Lane). 
English and American Dentistry——New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. Just published, 
Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 


uwets MAPLE CO teasts 


fogs TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, “rom on oa. 





Importation. LONDON. to 60 guineas. 
The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 

MAPLE & co. CARPETS. MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 

MAPLE & Co. NEW DESIGNS. | WAPLE&CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


BEUSSELS CARPETS.— MAPLE & 
CO. have alwa age in Stock Brussels APERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 


Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, are now showing ee NEW _ PRO- 
both as regards texture and colourings. In | DUCTIONS for 1891. of the Patterns 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have | are simply charming, —* le some at even 
become almost proverbial. ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 





CAR ARPETS FOR HARD STREET- LIKE to be scarcely ¢ distinguishable from woven fabrics. 

WEAR. — MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4| Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- , per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
able for rooms where there is constant tread, and 


woven with regard to durability rather than | | JAPANESE PAPERS. 


elpboration oe. A Ganpet of - grade, wneee 
wi er, y vit., can th or eces 
CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | | JAPANESE PAPERS. in Stock. 


— The “Maple” Brand 
—— is a special extra quality, made | 
of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and | 
colourings, including some must wonderful 
repiications of famous Fastern Carpets. This | 
qneitty connet fail to afford permanent satisfac- | These Papers are remarkable alike for their tull 
| low-toned colours and distinctive originalit: 
aerate FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | affording agreeable surprises of effect, and muc oh 
V KAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly engresias for wall hangings and other decora- 
recommended. alike oe their a = ey of von ct, | tive purposes. 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of this TVR Y PAPERS. 
fabric in the Hotel Métropdle, the First Avenue, MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it can | tary an = their firm lacquered surface does 
always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE & CO., | not absorb dust or con ous atoms, while they 


APANESE PAPERS. 
In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 


European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. | oy Lew long after other papers nave hai to 
be i APLE & CO., Japanese Paper 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
V INVITED to inspect the LARGEST ws trv tb ry OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 

WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ | PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, | quantities, thus saving intermesiate profits, so 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having | that they are able to offer them at much lower 
large space, all goods are packed on the premises | a thanusual. Maple & Co.'s variety, too, is 
by y cotienns packers; very essential when y far the largest in the kingdom, and intending 
fe 8 are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. | purchasers should . the collection or wri e for 

he be reputation of half a century. Catalogues | patterns—MAPLE & CO., Tottenham Court 
} Road, Londow, Paris, and Smyrna. 














Che Australian Crading World. 


WEEKLY <saturvay) PRICE TWOPENCE. 
A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 


Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage) to be sent to the Manager of 
The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been & 
large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of a 
remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must send 
an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 





NOW READY. 


THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET” 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 





TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2id. 
LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co., 4, Pilgrim Street, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Baby, a? re, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ 
reading. is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 








on le TRUTH, January 24th. 1891 :—‘‘ The author has shown qualities of no common 
order as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations 
of human nature, es ally in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such 
freshness and simplicity as to sustain unboun ed interest 5 trom every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the SourH AMERICAN JoURNAL writes :—“ The story of ‘Margaret ' is and the 
domestic, and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, 
development of character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined 

LivERPOoL COURIER, December 23rd, 1890:—“The story is full of ~ incident» 
suggesting that some eoantey life is not so uneventful as might be imagined. 


“ BABY.” 


The Mother's Magazine. 
Edited by ADA J. BALLIN. 
VOLUME IV. of “BABY” commenced Dec., 1890. 
Annual Subscription, with Inland or Continental 
postage, 5s.; Monthly, price Fourpence. 
























KEEN’S 


Patent Ventilating Cooking and Food- 
Preserving Utensils, 


IW ELECTRO-PLATZ, COPPER, SANITARY SEAMLESS STEEL, IRON, TIN, EARTHENWARE, &C. 





Can be seen and ordered at the Show Rooms— 
122, High Holborn, London. 
Illustrated Catalogues will be sent Post Free on Application to that Address, 





KEEN’S PATENT VENTILATED COOKING UTENSILS. 

Tuese utensils may be obtained for every possible purpose, in copper, steel, tin, 
wrought and cast iron, and enamelled ware. 

The advantages possessed by them over the old-fashioned articles are, that they 
keep food, while in process of cooking, free from all noxious gases generated by the 
heat ; unpleasant smells in the kitchen are avoided ; vegetables retain their colour 
and sweetness; fish cannot be served up with a disagreeable jishy flavour; water 
cannot boil over, therefore the saucepan or kettle does not require constant 
attention ; foreign substances cannot find their way into the pots and pans. In 
short, purity of food is insured, labour saved, and failure in cooking minimised. 


KEEN’S PATENT SANITARY VENTILATED STORAGE UTENSILS. 

Keren’s Patent Ventilating principle has been applied to Meat Safes; Bread, 
Cheese, and Butter Pans; Butterettes, Cakerettes, Fruiterettes; Plate and Dish 
Covers, and Store-closet Boxes. These articles may be obtained in a variety of 
materials. 

Proper ventilation is very important in the storage of foods. It enables the 
escape of all gases and fumes formed during fermentation as they arise. It arrests 
decay, keeping food pure, fresh, and moist. 

Keen’s principle of Ventilation as applied to Meat Safes allows the escape of all 
impurities, but, as the air cannot penetrate from the exterior, it is perfectly dust- 
proof. It keeps food fresher and cooler than anything yet invented. Meat, in hot 
weather, has been kept good for two days in these Safes. After having ‘already 
hung for three days, Fish has been found in excellent condition after four days in 
the Safe. Milk has been found practically new after being closed up for days. 
And Sponge Cakes, which have a great tendency to become stale, have been kept 
perfect thy fresh for six days. The same advantages are possessed by the Dish and 
Plate Seven. 

N.B.—The addition of Keen’s Patent Ventilating principle to any article does 
not materially increase its cost. ne utensil can be purchased at nearly the same 
price as if fashion,ed in the old s Therefore economy and health insist that 
pA Keen’s Patent Cooking and te Utensils shall be used in the Kitchen and 

arder. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded at the French Exhibition for Cooking. 

DIPLOMA OF MERIT awarded at the National Health and Home Exhibition. 

PRIZE MEDAL awarded at the Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition, Duke 
of Wellington’s Riding School, Knightsbridge. 


Testimonials have also been received from distinguished chefs, and press notices of 
a most favourable character have been given by the leading medical papers of the day. 





Further particulars to be had on application 
to the MANAGER, 


KEEN’S VENTILATING COOKING APPARATUS, 
122, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


FORTNIGHTLY and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Cheap Tickets are issued from London as under:— 























Liverpool Street or | Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
1st 2nd 8rd Ist | Qnd 3rd 
St. Pancras to— | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Claas. 
| a @&41&@ €414 45:4 64 & Gle @ 
Hoanstanton ... — 1/25 0118 0/138 OF 15 0/12 0 9 6 
Lowestoft ... .. |) 27 6/20 0/15 0/20 0/15 0/10 0 
Yarmouth ... ae «|| 27 6) 20 O 15 01720 0/15 0/10 0 
Cromer mae <n -- || 27 6)}20 0/;15 0720 0/15 0/10 0 
} } 
Liverpool Street to— | 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton 
-on-Sea, or Frinton | 17 6/11 0/;10 OF 12 6 8 9 7 6 
Harwich or Dovercourt ...| 17 6/11 0/10 Of 12 6; 8 9 | 7 6 
Felixstowe ... .. «| 17 6/11 0/10 Of 12 6| 8 9| 7 6 
. Aldeburgh ... 3 «.. we | 95 0115 6/113 OF 15 0} 11 o| 9 6 
Southwold ... cid | 37 6/117 6 15 01720 0/;11 6/10 0 
Southend-on-Sea ... ied , Gi @ 07 44] 6 0/ 4 6; 3 6 
| | 

















Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return 
by any train on any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any 
train, and are available for return by any train on the Sunday, Monday, or 
Tuesday following the day of issue. 





Fortnightly and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Seaside Stations 
are also issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except 
Stations on the Blackwall Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. 
Passengers are allowed to travel to and from Liverpool Street to join or leave the 
Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or leave the Fast Seaside 
Trains booked to call at that Station. 

Tuese Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :— 
Hunstanton Tickets at Heacham; Lowestoft Tickets at Carlton Colville, Oulton 
Broad, Yarmouth, Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer 
Tickets at Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft; Walton-on- 
the-Naze Tickets at Frinton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt; Clacton-on-Sea 
Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dovercourt; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, 
Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felixstowe Tickets at Harwich; 
Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston; Southwold Tickets at Darsham; Southend-on-Sea 
Tickets at Prittlewell. Passengers must pay the ordinary local single Fares when 
travelling from one Station to the other. 

Extension of Friday to Tuesday Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to 
Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do 
so by paying at the Seaside Station the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. 

Tue Tickers are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will 
not be available at any but the Stations named upon them. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the Seaside 
Stations to the Station from which the Fortnightly Tickets are issued to holders of 
not less than two Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will be available 
for return until the date of expiry of the Fortnightly Tickets, in respect of which 
t' en gre issued. These tickets are not issued from Southend-on-Sea to London 


pGu 


po. . WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
ol Street Station, April, 1891. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES. 


i i i A A i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


Jackets.—New ideas in high-class Spring Jackets, unrivalled for cut, style, and 
finish, in black and all fashionable shades, from 35s. 6d. to Six Guineas. 


Capes.—Last productions in Cloth Capes, including several novel designs just 
received from Paris. Prices from Three to Eight Guineas. 


Mantles.—Black Plush Mantles, trimmed jet, and suitable for Spring wear, in 
all the newest shapes. Prices from Four to Ten Guineas. 


Costumes.—Richly Embroidered Tweed Costumes, Three-and-a-half Guineas. 


Umritza-Cashmere Costumes, shaded and figured, with Camel-hair effects, on 
Silk foundation, 98s. 6d. 


Vieuna Cloth Costumes, special delivery, in artistic braidings, 39s. 6d. 
500 Black Yak Lace Costumes, 25s. 6d., worth 52s. 6d. 

Bengaline Silk Costumes, rich quality, all colours, from Six Guineas. 

400 new Shot-silk Petticoats, also Black, from 18s. 9d. 

Silks.—350 pieces rich Brocaded Silk, especially designed for Court wear. 
300 pieces Faille Frangaise, new shades, from 3s. 6d. per yard. 

200 pieces rich Bengaline, latest colourings, 5s. 6d. per yard. 

275 pieces Surah Silk, new for the season, 2s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. per yard. 
100 boxes Silk Pile Velvet, new Spring shades, from 4s. per yard. 
Dresses.—Fancy and Plain Tweeds, in great variety, from 1s. 24d. per yard. 
Plain Cloths, in every fashionable shade, 1s. 64d. to 7s. 6d. yer yard. 


vevrrrrTrTr 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 

















SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRIGE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Ottice, Threadneedle > treet, London, E.C. 

















HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Ma 
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Absolutely Pure tteretreBest 


The name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MEeEpicaL ANNUAL. 
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OAKEY'S 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 
PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly clean-d with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutliry, and are not 
injured as they ave when common imit «tions of Oakey’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


weed, Sold in Canisters, 1d. 2d., 3d., 6d, 1., 2s. 6.., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 
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